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To that convenient barometer of public opinion, “the man on the 
street,” the efficiency of kitchens is scarcely a matter for serious consid- 
eration. At best he greets the topic with a tolerant smile, at worst With 
a facetious remark. To the architect and builder the subject is less 
amusing; they realize vaguely that something might be done to improve 
the kitchens which they turn out. But they prefer to leave the problem 
to some one else, while they devote themselves to more worthy issues. 

Yet, from one standpoint at least, the humble kitchen may well lay 
claim to attention. It has the support of the most potent of modern 
arguments—that of numerical magnitude. It is the workshop of the 
largest occupational group in the nation, a group so large that if it were 
listed in the Census of Occupations it would form one-third of our entire 
working population. 

“Oh, yes, of course,” it may be replied, “as far as numbers go, the 
twenty-six million housewives are important enough. But so little 
time is nowadays required for housekeeping that we need scarcely be 
concerned about the efficiency of their places of work. In this day of 
drug-store lunch counters, delicatessens, canned foods, and baker’s bread, 
the domestic kitchen is rapidly becoming an obsolete institution. The 
space which it formerly occupied in the home is now usurped by the 
garage. And the time formerly spent over the stove is now spent over 
the bridge table.” 

The argument is a familiar one—especially among those who are 
city-minded. And there is, of course, much truth in it. One of the 
most striking changes of the last century is the passing of work from the 
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home. We have been abolishing domestic inefficiency by abolishing 
the domestic industries. During recent years even that last bulwark of 
domesticity, the preparation of meals, has begun to fall before the attack 
of commercialized, large-scale industry. What the final outcome will be 
it is impossible to predict. But it is quite likely that the kitchen of the 
future will serve not a single family but many families, that the ad- 
vantages of large-scale production will in the end prevail against the 
advantages of private housekeeping. 

It is easy to over-estimate the speed with which this phase of the in- 
dustrial revolution is taking place. The industries which have passed 
from the home are much in the public eye and interest. Those which 
remain are little seen and still less considered. They suffer a triple 
handicap; in a world of change and novelty, they are residual and 
familiar; in a world still largely run by men, they rest in the hands of 
women; in a world of money values, they fall outside of the price system. 
Until recently, no one has considered the work of the household worthy 
of study. We have been content to dismiss it with a few noble phrases 
about Home and Mother and the easy assumption that as a producer the 
housewife is rapidly becoming as extinct as the dodo. 

To what extent is this assumption justified? Of these twenty-six 
million housewives, how many still find in homemaking a full-time job? 
How many are still overworked? And how much of this time is spent 
in the kitchen? 

In a study at the Bureau of Home Economics we have been seeking 
an answer to these questions. With the help of the extension and re- 
search staffs of several colleges, we have secured from over two thousand 
homemakers careful daily records of how they spent their time for the 
seven days of a typical week. The results have been surprising to those 
of us who by temperament are more observant of the changes taking 
place in the home than of the retention of old conditions. Only one- 
sixth of these homemakers spent less than 42 hours a week in their 
homemaking, one-half spent between 42 hours and 56 hours, and one- 
third 56 hours or more. The average for all was about 51 hours a week. 

While no standard has yet been set for a reasonable working week for 
the homemaker, we should probably all agree on the eight-hour day, and 
should draw the line somewhere between the 42-hour or five to five-and- 
a-half-day week of industry and a 56-hour or seven-day week. If we 
take this range as marking the limits of what might be considered a 
reasonable full-time job, just half of these women fall within this class, 
and of the remaining half, twice as many are overworked as are under- 
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worked. Clearly, if the occupation of homemaking is fading away, for 
these homemakers at least it still has some distance to go. 

These figures cover only the time spent by the homemaker herself. 
When we include the help which she receives from her husband and 
children and from paid workers in the home, another ten hours a week 
are added to the average, bringing the total time spent in homemaking 
to over sixty hours a week. 

More than half of this time, moreover, was spent in the kitchen, in 
cooking, dishwashing, and other food work, in washing, ironing, and 
cleaning. The meals alone took over twenty-one hours a week, or three 
hours a day, in even the city households, and in the farm homes they 
required a full four hours a day. 

We must remember, furthermore, that this time is spent on seven days 
of the week for fifty-two weeks of the year. We are dealing kere with 
an industry that knows no slack seasons and depressions and that seldom 
allows vacations or holidays. 

In view of such figures as these, it is clear that the kitchen still remains 
our most important workshop. Two thousand homemakers, of course, 
are only a small sample of the housewives of the nation. But sufficient 
evidence is at hand to suggest that for the twelve million rural house- 
wives these records are quite representative, at least for the middle class 
homes. For the town and city women, the number of records is too 
small to warrant generalizations. But even if a more extensive study of 
urban families would considerably lower these averages, the provision 
of meals alone would still rank as our largest single industry, employing 
the equivalent of as many full-time workers as all of the manufacturing 
industries together. 

We seem to be justified, therefore, in giving a little thought to the 
efficiency with which this work is carried on. We Americans are justly 
proud of the efficiency of our factories. Can we be equally so of our 
domestic workshops? The answer is only too obvious. The most that 
can be said for the household industries is that we are at last becoming 
conscious of their inefficiency. We are challenged by the element of 
truth in the familiar saying that ‘‘while man works in the twentieth 
century, his wife keeps house in the sixteenth.” And we are cherishing 
high hopes of bringing about a belated industrial revolution in the home. 

By what means can this miracle be accomplished? Most of our effort 
so far has gone into educating the housewife. We are urging her to 
apply to her housekeeping the methods of management developed by 
“industry.” We are seeking to make motion studies and time schedules 
as familiar household terms as calories and vitamins. 
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Now all this, of course, is decidedly worth while. But as a sufficient 
means of increasing household efficiency it leaves much to be desired. 
In fact, we seem to have taken hold of the problem at the wrong end. 
Instead of trying to educate the housewife we should be devoting our 
first efforts to educating the architect and builder. And this for several 
reasons. 

In the first place, the first essential of efficient production is not effi- 
cient management, but an efficient physical plant. If the workshop is 
too large, if the equipment is inadequate, if the arrangement of equip- 
ment requires constant retracing of steps, no amount of process charting 
and organizing of work can offset the waste of time and energy involved. 

That most of the kitchens now in use reveal all of these deficiencies 
needs no argument. And the great majority of housewives must take 
their kitchens as they find them. For the fifty-four per cent who rent, 
remodeling is usually out of the question. And even for those who own 
their homes it is a costly and unsatisfactory makeshift. Anyone who 
has had experience in making over kitchens will recall the distressing 
frequency with which the sink is in the wrong place, the stove needs to 
be moved, and the doors and windows seem especially designed to inter- 
fere with efficient routing. If we are to have efficient kitchens, we must 
build them so in the first place. If their number is markedly to increase, 
it must come from new construction. Something can be done, of course, 
in improving those now in existence, especially through the placing of 
shelves and movable equipment. But in a country in which housing 
becomes obsolete as rapidly as in ours, it is clearly the part of wisdom to 
let the patching up of old mistakes be decidedly secondary to the pre- 
venting of new ones. And if new mistakes are to be prevented, it is 
the architects and builders who must be converted, not the housewives. 

The job of educating the architects and builders, moreover, is a much 
easier one. Compared with the twenty-six million housewives, their 
numbers are encouragingly small. Only ninety thousand builders and 
building contractors are listed by the 1920 Census. And of architects, 
the main objective of our campaign, there are a mere eighteen thousand. 

Furthermore, the average builder and architect is likely to prove more 
responsive to our efforts than the average housewife. For we are ap- 
proaching him on his specialty, while for the housewife the housing of 
her family is only one of a most varied assortment of jobs. To a certain 
extent at least he has chosen his occupation because of interest and apti- 
tude for it, while the housewife has usually adopted hers as a by-product 
of adopting the married state. And he carries on his work under the 
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stimulus of competition and contact with other workers and with the 
incentive of larger profits, while the housewife enjoys the doubtful bene- 
fits of the quiet and isolation of the home, the certainty of keeping her 
job, and lack of concern for the money value of her efforts. 

This is not to deny, of course, that there are many housewives whose 
ability in household engineering is equal to that of the best of architects 
and builders. Nor is it to imply that in carrying on our campaign we 
do not need their services. In fact, it is largely they, as representatives 
of the rank and file of homemakers, who must conduct the campaign. 
They, and those of us who are interested in their problems, must take 
the initiative in working out with the building industry the specifica- 
tions for the efficient kitchen. 

Just how will these kitchens when we get them differ from those which 
have been built for us in the past? What are the requirements of the 
efficient kitchen? It is needless to attempt a detailed description here; 
the information is readily available in numerous books and pamphlets. 
But we might hastily summarize the main requirements, listing them 
under five heads. 

First, the efficient kitchen requires a separate working surface for each 
kind of work to be done. In the preparation of meals this means a 
separate serving table as well as the usual work table or cabinet for 
mixing and preparing raw foods. And in the clearing away of meals, 
it means separate surfaces for stacking soiled dishes and for draining. 
There is no place in the efficient kitchen for the general utility table, 
where mixing bowls and salad plates, soiled dishes and clean are jumbled 
together in hopeless confusion. 

Second, the efficient kitchen requires the arrangement of large equip- 
ment in a step-saving sequence. The briefest analysis of the work of 
the kitchen reveals a repeated order of work: we collect raw food, pre- 
pare it, cook it, and serve it; we remove soiled dishes, scrape and stack 
them, wash, drain, and put away. This obviously gives us the key to 
the placing of equipment on the floor-plan: for the preparing process, 
first the refrigerator and food cupboard, then the cabinet, then the stove, 
and last the serving table; and for the clearing away process, first the 
stack table, then the sink, then the drain board, and last the shelves for 
china. 

In the preparing sequence, we can work either toward the right or the 
left, but we must end at the dining-room door. In clearing away, how- 
ever, we must always work toward the left—provided we are right- 
handed. For each dish or utensil as it is washed is held in the left hand, 
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and if the drain-board is on the right of the sink, we must cross the left 
hand over the right with every piece that we put down. The only 
place for a sink with a right-hand drain-board is in the home of a left- 
handed worker or in a museum devoted to displaying the tangible evi- 
dences of human folly. 

Third, the efficient kitchen requires a compact working area. This 
means the arrangement of large equipment along the walls in a nearly 
continuous working surface on either side of the dining-room door, leav- 
ing just enough room in the center for the worker to move easily about. 
It means windows placed above the work surfaces, and doors, closets 
and equipment not used in preparing and clearing away meals grouped 
at the other end of the kitchen. It usually also means an oblong kitchen, 
with only a few feet across from the cabinet to the sink, and a total floor 
space for the food work of not far from one hundred square feet. 

Fourth, the efficient kitchen requires the placing of equipment at 
convenient heights from the floor, so as to minimize as far as possible 
the necessity of stooping and stretching. This is, perhaps, our most 
difficult problem, and one which calls for further study. For there is 
no agreement as yet as to the most convenient height for even the aver- 
age worker, and the height which is convenient for the short worker is, 
of course, too low for the tall one. Since we cannot standardize the 
height of housewives, we must find some way of making the height of 
our working surfaces adjustable. Meanwhile, with the average worker 
in mind, we can place the sink and the work tables several inches higher 
than they usually are now placed. 

Fifth, the efficient kitchen requires the grouping of small equipment 
around the working center where it is usually used first. This means 
the abolition of the general utility cupboard or closet and the building 
of shelves and other storage space in almost continuous series above and 
below the various working surfaces. 

If these, then, are among the requirements of the efficient kitchen, to 
what extent can we expect the builder to meet them, and how far must 
their provision be left to the individual family? It is unquestionably 
desirable that the builder meet them all, that he equip the kitchen 
completely, with the refrigerator, cabinet, serving and stacking surfaces, 
and all facilities for storage, as well as the usual sink and stove. For it 
is only through building in the equipment that it can be made fully 
efficient, as well as harmonious, attractive, and easy to clean. And it is 
also only by building it in that its provision is assured. If the family 
must provide the missing units, they will all too frequently be lacking, 
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or when provided fit badly into the space allowed. Can we not come to 
accept the full equipping of the kitchen as part of the costs of housing, 
just as we now accept the built-in closets in place of the portable ward- 
robes which used to disfigure our bedrooms? If it be claimed that this 
is too Utopian a scheme, then let us urge the builder at least to plan for 
all of the needed equipment, and to place his windows and doors, and 
the stove and sink which he does provide, according to this plan, so that 
the housewife bent on efficiency in her kitchen does not meet insuperable 
obstacles. 

But even the hundred per cent efficient kitchen will not, of course, 
suffice to bring the work of the household in line with our large-scale 
industries. Even if the housewife is also one hundred per cent efficient, 
the provision of meals in the home will still suffer the limitations of 
small-quantity production, lack of division of labor, and inadequate 
machinery. 

But there is little reason why this should greatly concern us. If in 
the future we continue to prefer private housekeeping to its large-scale 
substitute, we shall probably be willing to pay the price, because it 
makes possible a way of living which seems to us more important than 
productive efficiency. And if in the course of time we find ourselves 
turning more and more to quantity cookery, our present efforts in behalf 
of efficiency will not be wasted. We can apply the techniques of plan- 
ning and building domestic kitchens to the commercial or cooperative 
kitchens which supplant them. 
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HOME ECONOMICS AS AN INTEGRATING FORCE IN 
EDUCATION 


ELIZABETH DYER 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Certain destructive forces that have grown up in our technological age 
are rightly causing much concern. Would it not be wise, however, to 
be equally concerned with fostering those constructive forces which 
may, to some extent, counteract the disintegrating tendencies and cer- 
tainly can assist in building a finer and better-rounded civilization? 
Since to many people our age seems mystifyingly complex, should not our 
interest be focused, at least for a time, on institutions such as home 
and family which have, through the ages, been evolved for the very 
purpose of coordinating and interpreting experience? Never has there 
been a greater need of understanding the importance of integrating our 
experiences, that is, for synthesizing and merging the various aspects of 
life into more purposeful and complete living. 

Our material standard for measuring achievement is plainly one of 
the forces which is tearing down the very best elements of society, and 
yet business men, educators, even a president of the United States, tell 
us that it is material prosperity which will bring about spiritual growth. 
Experience has proved, however, that this spiritual growth will not take 
place unless material prosperity brings with it a finer sense of values. 
As material possessions release the individual from the dwarfing and 
blocking terrors of poverty, and as the individual utilizes these released 
energies in ways that make for growth, then indeed, through wise direc- 
tion and interpretation, spiritual values may gain potency. It is only 
as spiritual values become potent that perspective and power to integrate 
the conflicting elements of life are gained. For such interpretation the 
institution of home and family is the logical center. But, before it can 
meet this social need, the homemaker and the other members of the 
family must be definitely trained to assume the responsibility. The 
great changes in social and economic conditions during the last century 
have made this necessary. It is the schools and colleges which must 
provide this instruction. 

The widespread interest in parental training is an encouraging indica- 
tion of awakened responsibility, but there are two causes for regret even 
in this movement: first, the very limited point of view that many leaders 
are taking concerning the field of parent education; and second, the 
ignorance of parents and teachers of the part that the home should 
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play in making life today less bewildering. No matter how vast our 
material possessions, how scientific our curricula, how handsome our 
buildings, how widespread the nursery school movement, the fact still 
remains that ideals, attitudes, standards, and values of life are very 
largely created and shaped by home and family. 

Industry is changing the complexion of the world to such an extent that 
the psychological and economic problems faced by the family, and espe- 
cially by women, are staggering. And yet in no field are the home and 
the training for intelligent participation in home life held in greater 
contempt than in the field of education. Too few are the elementary 
teachers, high school teachers, principals, superintendents of schools, 
college professors, and college presidents who show any respect for the 
training that is needed for present day home responsibilities, or even 
for the people who are making every effort to meet this educational 
problem in an effective way. 

This is easily explained because for centuries it was accepted that the 
aim of education was to train individuals for life, which was taken to 
mean a place in the world’s work. While this point of view prevailed, 
the home was ‘“‘a sphere apart from the world’s work.” It was the 
center of many enterprises that supplied the needs of the family in food 
and clothing, while the work of the world was concerned with production 
of other kinds of goods and services. 

Today, the chief economic concern of the home is not the production, 
but the consumption of goods, for economists say that seventy per 
cent or more of our national income is spent by the housewives of the 
land. The work of the world now ties the home up with industry, 
business, and politics in a way that has never before been known. Eco- 
nomic changes have brought about serious mental hygiene problems 
and a need for assisting men and women and boys and girls in making 
satisfactory social adjustments. Consequently, the home manager must 
have a keen insight into the why of human behavior and human needs; 
and in addition, she must be prepared to interpret the less tangible 
values of things if spiritual well-being is to be developed by material 
progress. For this reason the present indifference of educational leaders 
to training for home life is not only regrettable but it is also undoubtedly 
a factor in increasing many present-day economic, psychological, and 
sociological problems related to the home. 

In the face of every kind of discouragement, the leaders who believe in 
home training have persisted and have made, in many parts of the 
country, important contributions to a kind of education that really 
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functions. But the struggle still goes on. In this day of greater and 
greater specialization, it is deplorable that so few educational leaders 
have seen the unusual opportunity for making home economics a synthe- 
sizing force in the school system. Is it not true that principals, superin- 
tendents, and college presidents are less well informed about methods, 
materials, and subject matter in home economics than about any other 
subject in the course of study? Many accept home economics half 
heartedly, many are critical of its value for girls who “have brains” 
or can afford to go beyond the freshman year at high school, and some 
who accept it enthusiastically do so because they think that every girl 
should learn to “cook and clean and sew.” Why should the young boy 
and girl of today have any respect for the home when this is the general 
attitude of their teachers? 

But you may be asking, what is the field of home economics? 

Home economics is far more than cooking, cleaning, and sewing. 
Careful analysis of the countless duties, activities, and difficulties of the 
woman managing the home, shows that the problems of homemaking 
in its most dynamic sense resolve themselves into the economic problems 
of the management of the home, the problems of creating and maintain- 
ing good health conditions (mental as well as physical) within the home, 
and problems having to do with the social and civic obligations of the 
members of the family. In other words, to provide the best kind of 
food, shelter, and clothing, to establish happy, worth while family 
relationships, and at the same time to interpret everyday experience so 
as to create values and standards that will enrich the personality of every 
member of the family—these are the responsibilities of the homemakers. 
Surely theirs is no small task. As individuals living in close contact with 
one another, members of the family must be trained to perceive the 
psychological aspects of homemaking—how the personality is influenced 
and developed, how one must adjust one’s self to difficult situations and 
learn to meet conflict as a challenge to creative thinking. They must 
be taught the importance of mental health and its relation to physical 
well-being, and especially is this vital in regard to the training of young 
children. Modern health standards make clear the significance of the 
physiological aspect of homemaking. As ultimate consumers, the 
members of the family must be trained for the part they play in the world 
of business, through influencing and controlling, directly or indirectly, 
the economic order. As members of a social group, they must appreciate 
the sociological significance of their standards of living, their habits of 
buying, the health conditions of their community. As citizens with 
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voting privileges, they must not only perceive the need of understanding 
politics but they must also be trained for the part they play in govern- 
ment. The training for homemaking must synthesize consumer-train- 
ing, health-training, parental-training and citizenship-training in order 
that the home and members of the home may function more efficiently. 
Such is the field of homemaking. 

Educational leaders are prone to exhort us “to teach students to see 
life steadily and see it whole’’—a well-nigh impossible precept so long as 
knowledge is so specialized and departmentalized that students think of 
education as fragments of subjects! This is where home economics can 
exercise an integrating influence. It is primarily interested in the relation 
of individuals to the problems of everyday living, and thus one of its 
aims is to integrate the experiences of the student and the various sub- 
jects studied, so that she may see how each contributes to make everyday 
living more complete and meaningful. 

By working with the materials and problems of everyday life, home 
economics has an opportunity to direct the attention of the student to 
the use of facts, not only in very practical ways, but also in ways which 
will tend to create more desirable standards and attitudes. In short, 
home economics humanizes, as well as integrates, knowledge. 

How are home economics departments organized to carry out this 
work? 

The need of broad training for intelligent and pleasurable participation 
in family life has made it expedient to organize the curriculum around 
four important kinds of administrative problems that confront every 
family: health, finance, efficiency, and social obligation in their relation 
to food, shelter, clothing, and family relationships. Whatever the 
courses may be named, home economics should always take into account 
life in its five fundamental aspects: physiological, psychological, eco- 
nomic, social, and political. 

A glance at some of the everyday problems with which the home 
economist is concerned will show the possibilities that are presented in 
coordinating, synthesizing, integrating the curriculum through home 
economics. Nothing arouses the emotions and interests of the adolescent 
girl more than clothing and personal adornment; therefore, budgeting 
and spending money for clothes present vital problems in standards of 
values, in family relationships, in management of income, in health, and 
in social responsibility. The fears, the wants, the cravings, the values 
of an individual are nowhere better demonstrated than in the selection 
and buying of clothing and house furnishings, and thus the study of 
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textiles takes us into the field of psychology. Purchases of clothing are 
of vital concern to the family since they consume one-fifth or more of 
the family income—and so how to buy wisely is a question which imme- 
diately leads us into the realm of economics. The principles of scientific 
management applied to the machines, tools, and processes of sewing 
teach valuable lessons in efficiency, economy, and management and 
present a fine introduction to the technology of the machine age. An 
analysis of the factors entering into price not only takes us into the 
political aspects of tariff and rate-making, but also leads us into the 
thrilling field of textile chemistry. The selection of suitable garments 
leads directly to the application of art principles. The buying of clothes 
assumes an important sociological aspect when we take into account the 
fact that the textile industry is one of our five great industries, employing 
hundreds of thousands of men, women, and children, and that many 
serious problems of industrial relations are always being faced by manage- 
ment, labor, and the buying public. 

We might continue, but this is sufficient to indicate that the study of 
textiles and clothing shows the student how art, history, the social and 
exact sciences must contribute in solving a very practical, everyday 
problem. Home economics not only motivates these subjects but also 
makes them a vital part of the actual life and experience of the individual. 

Food and nutrition courses, perhaps to a greater extent than textiles, 
present opportunities for the student to experience the thrill of scientific 
discovery. Biology, physiology, chemistry, physics, take on a new sig- 
nificance under the leadership of a skilled nutritionist. Cooking becomes 
scientific experimentation in chemistry, as well as in management and 
economics. And even psychology is coming to have a large place in the 
health aspects of feeding. 

The importance of family relationships, of child care and training, and 
of the wise use of leisure in the whole problem of the mental health of 
our nation is so obvious that no justification of this aspect of the work 
needs to be made, especially when one reflects on the statement that 
“of all the beds in all the hospitals throughout the United States one in 
every two is for mental disease.” 

In short, the function of the home economist is to plan her work in such 
a way that students will appreciate that mere possession of things does 
not bring the satisfaction of complete living, but that only as the every- 
day experiences become rich in meaning and in association can one know 
the joy of abundant living. Future parents must be trained to see that 
worthy home membership requires that each member of the family must 
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contribute towards making the home the best possible environment for 
both the parent and the child, and in addition, that the responsibility 
of the family stretches out of the home to every phase of economic, 
social, and political life that affects the welfare of the family. Present 
conditions make clear that the individual cannot meet these obligations 
without special training for them. 

Perhaps the reader is questioning whether or not all home economists 
are accomplishing the results described in this paper. Very likely not! 
But that does not mean that this subject should not challenge the best 
thought. Scarcely a day goes by that we do not hear scathing criticisms 
of the preparation of children in the grades—their arithmetic, English, 
inability to think, and so on, ad infinitum. And yet no educational 
leader ever says, ““‘Do away with grade schools,” or “Do away with high 
schools!” Few are the people that exclaim over the marvelous success 
of college training and yet no educational leader suggests the elimination 
of colleges. No, the educational leader of vision weighs the criticism, 
attempts to discover wherein the work has failed, what can be done to 
improve the curriculum and the methods of teaching, what materials are 
necessary, and what should the qualifications be for teachers of the subject 
in question. 

Educational leaders must come to take this point of view with regard to 
home economics, for no one will seriously question the fact that present- 
day economic and social conditions make imperative, as never before, a 
special training for parenthood and for intelligent and pleasurable 
participation in family life. And I believe that no one who surveys the 
subject with an unprejudiced mind can fail to find within the field of 
home economics the germs of a force that can, to some extent, integrate 
the unrelated, often uncomprehended fragments of departmentalized 
knowledge into a more purposeful life, richer in meaning and more 
vivid in experience. 
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THE PLACE OF THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL STUDIES IN 
THE HOME ECONOMICS CURRICULUM 


HAZEL KYRK 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 


The movement of the last few years to make the study of economic 
and social problems a part of the home economics curriculum is familiar 
to all who have been aware of trends in home economics. Courses in 
“economics of the household,” in consumption, marketing, and family 
relationships have been appearing in the announcements of schools of 
home economics, persons trained in economics have been added to the 
staff of home economics departments, a division of economics has been 
created in the Bureau of Home Economics, a section on economic and 
social problems established in the American Home Economics Association. 

This movement has upon the whole met with the approval of the home 
economics group, no matter what the field of special interest. It has 
seemed to many an essential development too long delayed if home 
economics was not entirely to belie its name and was not to stand aloof 
from problems of most vital concern to the family and its members. 
There are a few, however, who have felt doubtful of the desirability of 
this expansion of the field. Where, some of the doubting Thomases ask, 
are the limits of our field? Are we to expand until we cover all the prob- 
lems of mankind and the whole field of learning? Has not the name 
home economics actually come to be identified with certain definite and 
specialized lines of work, and would not the most profitable future 
development be to enrich our contributions along these lines? The 
objection of others is based upon the fear that the incorporation of work 
in the social sciences which have not the laboratory technique will lower 
the quality of home economics research and take away its scientific 
character. 

The writer is decidedly of the opinion that the more vigorously all 
such questions as the above are pressed the better. But after five years 
of experimentation in the development of courses and organization of 
research along economic lines, she believes that what is especially needed 
at present is something other than the taking of a formal position for or 
against the inclusion of the social studies in home economics and the 
acceptance or rejection of a formal definition of the field. What is 
necessary is a definite facing of the practical problems involved and a 
consideration of what a program of this sort would mean in operation. 
Is there not a tendency in educational circles as in other fields of human 
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endeavor to accept in principle a program of obvious merit but in practice 
to move very slowly in putting it into effect? For there are adjustments 
that must be made, new concepts that must be accepted, difficult ques- 
tions of credits major sequences, and personnel that must be faced if 
this new field is to be built into home economics education in any 
thorough-going way. Furthermore, it is important that not only the 
contributions that the social studies have to make to home economics 
be clearly seen but also their limitations. Disappointment is inevitable 
if there are false expectations. No steps should be taken toward pro- 
moting a program of this kind without a clear understanding of the 
character of the social sciences and what they can and cannot add to 
meeting the problems of family life. 

One of the first facts that home economics must face probably is that 
no considerable addition of economic and social material can be made to 
the home economics curriculum without altering somewhat the character 
of the whole. There are too many good chemists at the head of depart- 
ments for this elementary fact not to be known. We add 6 to a and 
have not a plus 6 but x. What will be the character of x and how will it 
differ from a, the older home economics, assuming that 0 is the study of 
economic and social problems? 

One feature of the free development of the social studies as a part of 
home economics is easily foreseen if one stops to think about it. These 
studies inevitably focus their attention upon the social unit in question, 
the family and its members, rather than upon the things the family uses, 
food, clothing, furniture, and the rest. The fundamental data of the 
social sciences are human behavior and human institutions. Without 
some sort of social life, without some arrangements for living and working 
together, there would be no social studies. An emphasis upon the 
family gives, incidentally, an opportunity for a synthesis of home 
economics work in a way not possible before. What seems to be a very 
successful introductory course to home economics has been worked out 
on this coordinating principle at the University of Chicago. 

Not only will the social sciences applied to home economics bring about 
the study of “the family,” but also the study of all families. The 
students will be led to ask, what kinds and conditions of families are there 
in our society, which type is most frequent, which is coming to be, which 
disappearing? It is sometimes said that home economics in the past 
has centered its attention almost exclusively upon the middle class 
family, ignoring the great majority of American homes. The introduc- 
tion of economic and social material corrects this immediately and, by 
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the introduction of the social point of view, changes Miss Bane’s well- 
known phrase into, “Every home must be economically sound.” 

Another result of the incorporation of this new material will un- 
doubtedly be an emphasis upon programs for social action. This may 
sound innocent enough, but in practice it involves results that appear to 
those not prepared for them quite out of harmony with what is to be 
expected in home economics. Home economics, we are told, must be 
practical. Home economics courses and research must not stop with 
“what is happening and why” but must give rules of action, state “what 
shall be done about it”; they must show us how we can change a situation 
to our advantage. It is true that we want our students to have under- 
standing of the situation, but we wish them also to have knowledge of 
the machinery of control. But control over matter is one thing and 
control over a socially conditioned situation is another. How to cook 
vegetables so that they keep their color and shape is one thing; how to 
increase one’s income is another. Similarly, the farmer in Iowa wishes 
the economist to tell him how he may increase his own income, not howall 
Iowa farmers may increase theirs. The housewife may wish to be told 
where she can buy sheets of better quality at lower prices, not under 
what conditions sheets of known quality can be bought at a lower price. 

The fact of the matter is, however, that in the world in which we live 
control of a social and economic situation is not always possible for the 
single individual or family and we cannot always furnish them with simple 
and effective rules for action on their part and their part alone. To 
quote Professor Allyn A. Young, “So far as the knowledge which the 
social sciences yield has instrumental value, it serves social ends and 
leads to modifications of social arrangements.”! Does home economics, 
understanding this unavoidable fact, wish to incorporate within itself 
work of this character? There is a question here which it is believed 
should be thoroughly threshed over until everything involved is entirely 
clear. 

A third result of the work on economic and social problems should be 
mentioned, but it is by no means so serious as the one just mentioned or 
so likely to be felt undesirable by those in the home economics field. 
This is the inevitable questioning of many of the assumptions hitherto 
taken for granted in home economics, or at any rate left unexamined. 
For example, it is necessary to raise questions as to the economic validity 
of the private household, of the social results of delegating certain tasks 


+ Economics asa Field of Research, Quart. J. Econ. 42, 1-25 (1927). 
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to women, of the advantages and disadvantages of family life. Cus- 
tomary social forms and usages and conventional social attitudes thus 
become phenomena to be examined and not accepted ways of living to be 
passed on. 

A final consideration should be in the minds of the home economics 
group if they are to understand fully what they are doing when they 
broaden their field to include the social studies. They must at the same 
time admit the validity of non-experimental methods of research. They 
must accept the standards for good research set up in the well-established 
social sciences. Some of the latter have quite respectable standing in 
the field of scholarship, and it would seem that what these sciences 
accept as contributions might also be acceptable to home economics so 
far as method is concerned. It should be remembered, moreover, that 
the form which is most suitable for the presentation of a laboratory prob- 
lem may not be at all suitable for a study in the humanities. 

Along with these shifts in emphasis and changes in character which 
any extensive program of social studies would bring into home economics 
comes a series of practical problems that are possibly even more serious 
and which may be the stumbling block that will in most schools prevent 
any extension of the home economics work in this new direction. The 
first one is very simple, but very real. We propose to add new courses 
to the curriculum. The 120 hours required for graduation are already 
blocked out with perhaps very few genuine electives. If these courses 
are added who will take them? If a place is made for them, what courses 
are to be abandoned or telescoped? What vested interests are to suffer 
if need be? How many schools are prepared to make the changes 
necessary to have a real program of work along economic and social 
lines? 

Closely related to this comes another problem. How are the courses 
which are to deal with the economic and social problems of the home to 
be organized and what is to be their relation to other courses and to one 
another? Some home economics departments seem to have attempted 
to meet this problem by introducing economic and social material into 
courses already being given. One reads occasionally some astonishing 
course descriptions where the production, distribution, selection, prepa- 
ration, and serving of food are all taken care of in two or three semester 
hours. If this is to be the result of the movement to broaden the home 
economics curriculum, the more quickly the movement is abandoned the 
better. The argument on the basis of the superficial character of the 
results need not be given. 
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An obviously sounder arrangement, and probably the one that offhand 
seems the simplest, is to introduce a course dealing with economic and 
social problems in each division of the department. We have then food 
economics and marketing, clothing economics and marketing, equipment 
economics and marketing, and so on. To these may be added another 
course or courses labelled “home management” or “household adminis- 
tration” which will deal in varying degrees with production, engineering, 
and management problems, housewifery, and family and community 
relationships. Is this a permanently or even temporarily satisfactory 
arrangement? There are certain obvious dangers which to the degree 
they are present weaken the character of the work. If these courses 
are given by food specialists, clothing specialists, equipment specialists, 
these teachers come to the work with training that has been primarily 
in these special lines. They by necessity give these courses with an 
amount of training in economics and the social sciences such as would 
never be thought sufficient were it a question of training for a course in 
nutrition. It is only the rare person who can do genuinely high-grade 
work under those conditions. What happens sometimes is that the 
course deals with economic or social material only in name, and the 
material presented is technological in character or consists of common- 
sense rules for conducting household and family affairs. Even at best is 
there not inevitably a high degree of duplication in these courses? In 
one course the class may be discussing textiles and in the other foods, but 
to the economist they would seem to be discussing exactly the same 
problems for which in some cases the best illustration would be a food 
product, in another furniture, in another an article of clothing. 

If these courses are given it would seem clear that they should be 
given by a person or group of persons who are not only thoroughly trained, 
but who plan this work as a unit and correlate it into a whole. Further- 
more, it should be remembered that if the only work which is economic 
and social in character is that grouped around the major commodities 
used by the family, many of the most important problems slip by the 
board and the study of the family as such is still lacking in the home 
economics curriculum. 

Logically there seems to be no doubt that the soundest way to introduce 
the study of economic and social problems of the home into the curricu- 
lum is through a group of courses planned for that purpose, related to 
one another, and constituting a systematic sequence. It is this arrange- 
ment that the writer believes gives by far the greatest promise of thorough 
and scholarly work. The basic problem in introducing such a unit into 
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the home economics curriculum is that it means inevitably a cross classi- 
fication and overlapping in the organization of courses. The division 
of home economics subject matter up to date has been in the main on a 
commodity basis, the classic divisions being food and clothing, following 
the classification around the two great household tasks, cooking and 
sewing. But now we suggest a unit organized on a problem basis, the 
economic and social problems of the home. Some confusion is inevi- 
table. Personally, the writer believes that the subject matter of the 
home economics curriculum would lend itself admirably to a classification 
throughout on a problem basis and the aims of the various courses would 
be greatly clarified by such a classification. But schemes of this sort 
cannot be discussed in this paper. 

Unfortunately we are not yet at the end of the practical problems that 
any thorough-going introduction of courses on economic and social 
problems entails. There is at least one more that we must face. It is 
well known that in the past young women majoring in home economics 
have had a considerable vocational advantage over those majoring in 
mathematics, economics, sociology, and the rest. They have had no 
masculine competitors, and there has been a steady demand for their 
services as teachers in secondary schools. In the past the food and 
clothing work that the girl took in college furnished her with the tech- 
niques and subject matter that she taught in the secondary schools. 
But what of this new material? Is it also to be introduced into the 
elementary or high school curriculum? Is it wanted there? Is it 
appropriate? Is there room for it? Will those in charge of the social 
studies in the secondary schools encourage this development in the home 
economics departments? Those who are working out the secondary 
school curriculum must answer these questions. But if they should say 
that they want in the secondary schools only the teaching of the old 
techniques and subject matter, what effect will this have upon those 
who are planning and those who are taking home economics in colleges? 
Are the colleges and universities ready to say that their curriculum is 
designed to meet the needs of their students as trained homemakers; 
that it is designed to give that new orientation to the education of 
women of which the founders dreamed; that it is education for home- 
making first; that if it has vocational advantages, if there are vocational 
opportunities for its use well and good, but that it is not to be molded by 
these? 

The answers made to the above questions by those who control the 
destinies of home economics will determine the future place of economic 
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and social problems in the home economics curriculum. The more 
quickly the questions are thought through and answered, the better for 
those who have been giving their time to the promotion of work along 
these lines. The writer has made an attempt not to gloss over any 
difficulty but to make each stand out as clearly as possible. And she has 
not made any attempt to present her own answers or arguments. All 
that is desired here is to urge the importance of decisions made on the 
basis of an intelligent appreciation of what is involved. If made one 
way, we may then proceed to push forward the home economics frontier 
with certainty that our efforts will not be in vain; if made the other way, 
the territory now occupied may be abandoned as unfruitful. In the 
writer’s opinion, there is, of course, no doubt that the long-run gains to 
home economics of incorporating the study of the economic and social 
problems of the home in its curriculum would far, far outweigh the 
short-run costs and sacrifices. 














OPEN FORUM 


Traits Desired by American College Girls. In home economics 
teaching; aS indeed in all teaching, one’of the aims is to develop in every 
student ideals that will make her a worthy member of home and society; 
but in planning a curriculum to accomplish this, it is, of course, first 
necessary to determine what those ideals are. Perhaps no one is better 
qualified to do this than thoughtful, active college girls, and certainly 
a knowledge of what ideals or personality traits such young women 
consider most desirable seemed of sufficient importance to warrant study. 
It was decided, therefore, to question a considerable number of college 
girls on the matter. It was also decided to use the consensus method of 
analyzing the replies and not to attempt an evaluation of traits reported. 
The following procedure was adopted: 

In order that the girls questioned might be generally representative, 
it was necessary to include variety in such respects as their background, 
home training, financial advantages, mental and physical ability, 
scholastic accomplishment, and ambition. Also, the group must be one 
from whom an interested, thoughtful response could be expected, and 
it must be accessible to the person conducting the study, both because 
time was limited and to avoid pressure from faculty or other adults. 
These conditions seemed to be met by the junior and senior women 
registered in a large state university, and that group was therefore 
decided on. 

A letter sent to all these women explained briefly how the study had 
come about and by whom it was sponsored, and contained this question: 
“Will you please write to me and tell me the qualities or traits you 
would very much like to have—or, stating it another way, the kind of 
person you would very much like to be.” A copy was sent to each of 
the dormitories for women to be presented by the house president to 
the women in her building. Several weeks were allowed for answering. 

When the replies were received, they were of two kinds, some repre- 
senting the opinion of individuals, and some the collective opinion of 
groups of girls who had discussed the question together. The exact 
number of persons who contributed opinions was not determined but it 
was in the neighborhood of three hundred. The fact that letters were 
received from all the university dormitories and associated houses and 
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from most of the sororities leads one to believe that the opinions expressed 
are fairly representative of those held by American college women in 
the upper classes. 

All the replies were reviewed and the traits, trait actions, and desired 
habits mentioned in them were recorded separately, the records showing 
seventy-two distinct expressions of desirable traits. 

Because all seventy-two items made too long and cumbersome a list 
for convenient use, they were “telescoped” by grouping synonomous or 
nearly synonomous terms under appropriate captions, which, it is 
believed, describe the original items adequately and without change in 
the weight given by the students to each. The telescoped list is as 
follows: 


Adaptability. Having a common ground for personal contact with all conditions 
and people; refusing to be worried by petty annoyances; possessing presence of 
mind in emergencies. 

Appreciation. Having a sense in friendship which makes her participation an 
asset—not using her friends as a dumping ground for her troubles; enjoying nature 
as it occurs in its many forms and contacts; enjoying the fine arts and literature so 
that their points of merit are understood and felt, and not imagined or memorized. 

Aliractiveness. Having a cheerful, sparkling, sunny disposition; having con- 
versational ability and interests enabling her to be a “good mixer’’; being well 
groomed and wearing her clothes with chic; having her clothes suitable for her type 
and in good taste; being neat. 

Capability. Being able to perform one or a few useful activities well; performing 
others sufficiently well to recognize skill in them; having an amateur’s knowledge of 
drama, music, and art; having the ability of clear expression of ideas; having the 
ability to follow directions wisely. 

Courage. Having the courage of her own convictions; being straightforward 
and not hypocritical under any circumstances. 

Courtesy. Being well-mannered and polite without being conspicuous; having 
pleasantness of manner; having respect for others, particularly older persons; being 
a pleasing hostess. 

Dependability. Keeping reasonable promises; being loyal to an honorable cause; 
being steadfast to a worthy endeavor, until it is completed; being responsible. 

Dignity. Being prudent in her conduct; being mindful of her own affairs; reserv- 
ing judgment when it means penetrating into the private interests of others. 

Good Health. Having good health as a positive condition, not merely a state of 
being ‘‘not sick”; having a zest for life which makes a barn dance as good fun and 
as fascinating as a junior prom; being enthusiastically active; being athletically 
interested in games even though not skillful. 

Honesty. Having a sense of honesty which functions for the common good; being 
conscientious in all activities; being high-minded in all situations. 

Individuality. Being progressive and aggressive without being obnoxiously 
forward or egotistical; being a leader among others, so tbat the results will be effective 
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to the welfare of the group; avoiding being “overtaken” or “blanketed” by her 
friends; having outstanding desirable character qualities. 

Industry. Being persistent in performance of duties; having a more or less well- 
defined plan for life and not living from day to day; engaging in more than one 
form of useful exercise; having a hobby as an avocation. 

Initiative. Being resourceful and not dependent on external suggestion; being 
ingenious in solving emergency problems; having confidence in her own thought 
power. 

Interest in People and Things. Having many true friends among girls; being 
popular with men in true friendship, not mere flirtations; not bounding one’s interests 
by sorority, family, college, or position; having people sense her interest in them 
and their welfare; having wide enough experience to insure sincere sympathy for 
others; being patient; being tolerant; being democratic by not pitying those having 
less than she or envying those having more than she has; being thoughtful. 

Judgment. UHaving a keen sense of justice; not stressing unimportant matters 
to the detriment of others equally or more important; knowing when to be firm; 
knowing when to be lenient; being temperate in all things. 

Open-mindedness. Be willing to see all sides of a question; being able to make the 
least of losses and avoiding being a wet blanket; having a spirit of good sportmanship 

Pride. Taking pride in one’s family, friends, and home so that they will be 
accepted by others without excuses. 

Refinement. Waving a personal individual charm; being gracious to all; being 
socially attractive; having “savoir faire.” 

Reverence. Having a reverence for all religions and a willingness to understand 
the devotion of others; being spiritually-minded. 

Sense of Humor. Being able to see absurdity in ridiculous situations before 
disgust colors one’s reasoning; having an “ever-ready shock absorber.” 

Sincerity. Having a right to the confidence of others; being known as one who 
does not treat problems lightly. 

Scholarly. Having an intelligent point of view in daily affairs; being able to 
draw conclusions from historical and permanent evidence. 

Tact. Preventing hurtful and thoughtless remarks to all, especially one’s closest 
friends, who frequently bear the brunt of inconsideration. 

Thrift. Appreciating the earning of money; being able to plan the spending of 
money in the most economical ways; caring for property to prevent waste of money 
in replacement. 

Unselfishness. Never placing her own pleasure before that of her companions; 
remembering that what is disagreeable for her is equally disagreeable to others to 
hear, see, or experience. 


If the group selected for this study is representative of American 
college girls, and we believe it is, the list of traits and trait actions 
indicates the caliber of these young people as an influence in the social 
organization of our country. 


May M. Mattson, 
Newburgh, New York, 
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“‘Correct Dress Revues” for High School Girls and Boys. In 
the annual health campaign of the Washington Junior High School, 
one of the projects was correct dress, and thus it seemed appropriate to 
arrange two ‘dress revues,” in the assembly hall, one showing appro- 
priate, hygienic, and economical dress for girls and the other for boys— 
a plan approved by the school officials concerned. The fact that the 
home economics teacher in charge had already staged several shows of 
special garments for girls gave a foundation of experience for these 
larger revues. 

Arrangements were made to borrow the necessary articles from a large 
department store, which was most generous and helpful, despite the 
clear understanding that its name would not be mentioned in the revue. 
It not only loaned the desired garments and allowed heads of its depart- 
ments to give much time in helping to select the garments and to dress 
the models at the time of the performance, but provided the things 
used for the stage settings and sent a man to supervise their arrangement. 

Because such revues are often criticized on the ground that the 
garments shown are beyond the means of parents and that the children 
go home from them dissatisfied, all the articles chosen for display in 
this case were very moderate in price. Great pains was also taken to 
have them sensible, healthful, appropriate, and becoming. 

For the girls’ revue, the stage was decorated with oriental rugs, wicker 
furniture, and other fittings in a brown and orange color scheme. The 
color effect was further carried out by gold screens across the back of the 
stage and by carefully chosen coolie coats, negligees, and kimonos placed 
on costumers, chairs, and chaises-longues. To allow the models to come 
closer to the audience after they had appeared on the stage, a runway 
three feet wide and extending from the stage through the center of the 
hall was erected by the boys from the school mill. 

Seated on the stage were the vice principal, the girls’ advisor, and the 
teacher in charge of the revue. On one side were also three girls dressed 
in the school uniform of white middy blouse, with dark skirt and buff tie, 
and on the other side three others in graduation uniform of white middy 
with white skirt and blue tie. In passing it should be added that every 
girl in the school, regardless of the course she takes, is required to make 
her own graduation uniform. 

The “models” were six girls differing in figure and general type; 
garments suitable for each had been carefully selected by the teacher in 
charge and the heads of the various departments of the store. 

All the eight hundred girls in the school and their teachers were 
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present at the revue. After the “Star Spangled Banner” and the salute 
to the flag, the vice-principal explained why the recognition of correct 
dress was so important that it was worth giving an hour of school time 
to it. 

The models, who dressed behind the screens, came on one at a time, 
each carrying a placard which stated the price of the garment displayed. 
As each appeared, the teacher in charge gave the correct name of the 
garment and of the material from which it was made; called attention to 
its color, size, and price; and if similar garments were made by girls in 
the home economics department, compared the points of the two kinds. 
After this description the model walked the length of the runway and back 
to an appropriate musical accompaniment by the school accompanist. 

The girls were first seen in suitable, attractive vests, and bloomers or 
one-piece combinations, soft bandettes, shoes, and stockings. When 
next they appeared, there had been added a bandeau, girdle, corselette, 
or whatever such garment was especially appropriate to the figure of 
each. Princess slips were next added and then dresses for various 
occasions—school, street, afternoon and evening parties, church, sports— 
each with appropriate and very simple accessories. Coats for summer 
and winter came next—school coat, rain coat, slicker, leather coat— 
each with an appropriate hat, gloves,. bag, and scarf. Finally came 
bathing outfits. As to prices, the underwear was all under $1.25; 
corsets and girdles under $5.00; dresses all under $5.00, with the 
majority at $4.00 and attractive ones at $2.00 and $1.50; the winter 
coat was $15.00, the summer one $11.00, the others under $10.00; 
shoes were $5.00 or less. ; 

The program closed with two girls appearing with candles, one in 
pajamas and coolie coat, the other in night dress and kimono, while the 
pianist played “Please go ’way and let me sleep.” 

The boys’ revue was, of course, more of an experiment than the girls’ 
and those in charge had practically no precedents to guide them. The 
general plan was much the same in both cases, though the emphasis 
was differently placed in the descriptions by the teachers and the stage 
for the boys’ revue was set with footballs, kites, skis, inflated life-savers, 
golf sticks and balls, baseballs, bats, and masks, house coats, bath robes, 
and hiking shoes placed in points of vantage. The principal of the 
school made the introductory announcements and told how and why 
he approved of the venture. The head of the vocational department 
was also on the stage, together with three senior boys dressed in gradua- 
tion uniform of white shirt and trousers, blue and white polka dot tie, 
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and dark shoes, and three boys from the grades in the school uniform 
of white shirt, dark trousers, and dark tie. Over 800 boys were in 
the audience. 

The six “‘models” had been taken to the store for ‘‘outfitting” by a 
man from the physical education department and the teacher in charge 
of the revue. They dressed behind the screens with the help of the head 
of the store department and two men teachers. Like the girls, they 
came on one at a time, carrying their price placards, stood on the stage 
while the teacher in charge called attention to the special points of the 
garment in question, and then walked the length of the runway and back. 

They came out first in BVD’s and slippers or in trunks, gym shirt, 
and sneakers. Then they appeared in shirts, ties, and trousers, carry- 
ing the coat of the suit on their arm (the boys of this school do not wear 
coats or sweaters in school). Then followed several complete outfits 
suitable for street, school socials, Sunday, and the rest, each with 
appropriate shoes, socks, and ties. There was also proper clothing for 
hiking, including special boots, flannel shirt, and lumber jacket, and a 
boy scout suit. The rainy-day togs included rain coat, hat, and rubbers 
and such variations as slickers and oilskins. The bathing suits were 
very colorful, and in showing them the boys carried big rubber frogs, 
waterballs, and inflated “life savers’ used in water play. 

Both revues were considered successful in arousing interest and in 
bringing home the underlying principles of clothing selection and hygiene. 
One of the girls’ organizations put in a formal request for another show 
next year. Though the boys’ show was avowedly experimental and 
mistakes were made in it, it proved its value. With the increase of home 
economics courses for boys, similar ventures are likely to become in- 
creasingly common as a means of bringing home to the school at large 
the importance of knowing how to recognize and select clothing that 
contributes to economy, comfort, and efficiency. 

Mary CLoonan, 
Home Economics Department, Washington Junior High School 
Rochester, New York. 


Home Economics and the Smith-Lever Act in Alaska. Alaska 
is a young country, and it has been only in comparatively recent years 
that much interest has been taken there in home economics. How- 
ever, remarkable advance has already been made, and those who are 
interested in the progress of the country have welcomed the extension 
of the Smith-Lever Act as an important step forward. 
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The Alaska Agricultural College and School of Mines opened in 1922. 
In addition to the four-year course in home economics, short courses 
were offered the first year, and the opportunity afforded for such work 
met with a ready response. Therefore they have been continued; and, 
as a matter of fact, these short courses have been the major work of the 
home economics department. Practically all who enroll are from the 
town of Fairbanks, and their number has increased from 29 in 1922-1923 
to 69 in 1927-1928. 

Heretofore, no extension work from the College to other parts of the 
Territory has been possible, though there is a great field for it. 

When Congressman A. H. Vestal of Indiana visited Alaska in the 
summer of 1927, Mrs. Vestal accompanied him. Both remained in the 
Territory six weeks, became familiar with conditions, visited the College, 
and saw what the ‘“‘Farthest North” institution for higher learning had 
accomplished in its first five years. With great patience they listened 
to the story of the president’s efforts to have the agricultural experiment 
station acts extended to the Territory. Thanks largely to their under- 
standing, it was brought about that the benefits of the Hatch Act and 
the Smith-Lever Act were in February 1929 extended to Alaska. The 
pen with which President Coolidge signed his name to the document is 
coming to the College and will always be one of its most prized souvenirs. 
The final acceptance of the terms of the act by the Territorial legislature 
has now been accomplished. 

The act provides for extension work in agriculture and home eco- 
nomics for the College to the extent of $10,000 annually. It is not 
known just how the sum will be expended save that one home economics 
worker will be kept in the field. Alaska presents a big field, and it is 
apparent that more than one worker is needed. It is hoped that further 
funds may be secured by the extension of the Capper-Ketcham amend- 
ment, which is not extended to the territories at the present time. 

Alaskan conditions are very different from those in the States, but 
these difficulties are by no means insurmountable. Here we find a land 
of isolated small towns, and the only farming district of any extent is 
the Matanuska Valley. The distance between towns is much greater 
than is usually imagined. For instance, from Seattle to the first Alaskan 
town, Ketchikan, is 742 miles; to the next town of such size, Juneau, is 
nearly 300 miles. The same isolation of towns exists in the interior; 
on the Alaska Railroad, which extends 500 miles into the interior, there 
are only three towns with a population of more than two or three 
hundred. 
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As to other home economics work already started in Alaska, it may be 
interesting to know that five of the fifteen accredited high schools offer 
courses and the women of Ketchikan have formed the “First City Home 
Economics Club.” 

There is a real need and many possibilities for more of this work both 
in the larger towns and especially perhaps through the extension service. 
Nothing else can bring to the isolated family groups the inspiration, infor- 
mation, and stimulation of interest which they would derive from orga- 
nized extension work in home economics; and already letters are coming 


to the College asking, ‘‘When do you start?” 
JEAN BUNNELL, 


College, Alaska. 


The Massachusetts Sandwich. The word sandwich has appeared 
in 92 varieties on 1,100 lunch-box menus which have been reported by 
elementary school pupils in 28 rural Massachusetts towns. Some of the 
children believe in simplified spelling, as did the boy who ate a samch for 
his lunch. Many of the forms are interesting commentaries upon 
habits of pronunciation. Samaches, sambuges, samdwages, samegess, 
sanddereges, sanduage, sandurtches, sanvitch, and schanicheiss, if pro- 
nounced rapidly, sound far more natural than they appear. A few 
children had still greater difficulty in combining letters; one tried sronich 
and srondwich, another wrote sanguages, and a third used sanruch. 

The early Massachusetts interest in the supernatural has not yet 
entirely vanished, if one may judge by sadwitches, samwitches, sande- 
witches, and sanwitches. One girl must have been interested in mathe- 
matics—she measured her lunch in terms of sandinches. A sandwedge 
may be the indication that some boy thought of mechanics; and perhaps 
the child who invented sandwichechess had esoteric metaphysical 


tendencies. 


EsTHER S. DAVIEs, 
Massachusetts Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Amherst. 














EDITORIAL 


Reorganization in Home Economics. Very soon after this JouRNAL 
is published the American Home Economics Association will be in session 
in Boston and will be considering as one of its most important matters 
of business the reorganization of the interests previously divided among 
various sections and committees. Since this reorganization cuts deep 
into the underlying philosophy of home economics, it is important that 
all home economists should try to think the problems through and 
realize the implications and influence which changes in the relationships 
of the various aspects of Association work may have on both the content 
of home economics and its applications in the various fields of work. 
The JouRNAL has already reported how the scheme proposed a year ago 
by the committee on reorganization will be tested out in the Boston 
program, where one set of meetings will take up subject matter 
interests such as foods, clothing, child care and parental education, and 
the rest; and another set, the applications of this subject matter in 
teaching, extension homemaking, institution management, business, and 
other professional activities. 

Another closely connected piece of work whose progress may be 
influenced by the outcome of this reorganization will be that of the 
committee on the revision of the home economics syllabus; the appro- 
priate sections and committees are now preparing the requested outlines 
of their respective fields and after discussion at Boston will turn them 
over to the syllabus committee. The final task of the latter will be to 
work out a comprehensive outline of home economics subject matter 
and its applications in the different parts of the educational scheme. 
And since the reorganization of the Association will represent the views 
of the profession regarding the underlying relationships in home eco- 
nomics, that reorganization and the discussions which precede it will 
inevitably influence this formal statement of our present conception of 
home economics. 

Because of the exceptional importance of this whole matter, the 
JouRNAL is this month publishing two papers which deal with funda- 
mental problems of present-day home economics and suggest how 
rapidly and almost unconsciously it has been travelling toward wider 
content and more definite social aims. 
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The one by Miss Dyer discusses the opportunity of home economics to 
play an essential, unifying réle in the general educational program by 
linking up facts furnished by the natural and social sciences for a better 
appreciation of the elements of successful living and a better personal 
adjustment to the new conditions brought about by social and economic 
changes. 

The paper by Dr. Kyrk has to do with the introduction of social and 
economic sciences into home economics and their effect on the organiza- 
tion and content of home economics departments. She points out that 
this new material is raising such special technical problems as how to 
make a place for it in the curriculum and how to train teachers for 
presenting it, and also that it will inevitably lead to freer discussion of 
certain problems of society and family life; and she urges the importance 
of facing these difficulties squarely. Since home economics education 
has already accepted and begun to adjust itself to so much of sociology 
and economics as come with family relationships and parental education, 
it seems likely that it will agree with Dr. Kyrk that progress lies in 
surmounting the difficulties she describes. 

Meanwhile, both papers should help in thinking clearly on funda- 
mentally important questions whose ramifications spread all through 
the structure of home economics. They are published in this issue 
partly to be available for reference by those in attendance at the Boston 
meeting, but more especially so that less fortunate members may through 
them catch a better vision of how much is really involved in such ap- 
parently routine matters as reorganizing sections and drawing up a 
syllabus of home economics. 


International Stock-taking in Home Economics. Aside from 
the matters discussed in the preceding paragraphs, there has been 
another occasion for home economics to say to itself guo vadis. This 
stimulus came from abroad. The Fifth International Congress of Home 
Economics Instruction held at Rome in 1927 brought out only too 
clearly the fact that the practices, the terminology, the underlying 
philosophy of such instruction varied so greatly from country to country 
that there was no common ground for interpreting the significance of the 
reports presented. It was therefore decided that an international study 
of the whole matter should be made before the next Congress, and a 
preliminary questionnaire was sent out from the International Office of 
Home Economics Instruction at Fribourg last autumn. After study of 
its returns, a longer questionnaire has been distributed to member 
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organizations, the ninety-seven items of which cover content, method, 
and objectives of home economics instruction in all grades of the educa- 
tional system from nursery school to university and research institute. 
The one sent to the American Home Economics Association has been filled 
in at the Washington office with the generous help of home economists 
from the Bureau of Education, the Federal Board of Vocational Educa- 
tion, the Office of Cooperative Extension, and various other colleagues 
from whom special material was requested. It will be interesting to see 
what generalizations and differentiations result from the replies from all 
the countries. Certainly the task of answering the questions for one’s 
own clarifies one’s picture of home economics as she is and might be 
taught. 


Housing Information and Home Economics. Of the material 
aspects of the home, the house itself is one about which we have a surpris- 
ing lack of knowledge and an even more surprising indifference to this 
lack. The usual home economics manual probably lists the most 
important items in the cost of housing and contains a few time-worn 
generalities about owning versus renting, neighborhood and site, drain- 
age, ventilation, and other aspects of sanitation, the desirability of 
labor-saving arrangement and convenient storage space, and after that 
usually tends to “‘spread itself” on interior decoration and such congenial 
themes as color effects, furniture styles, and asymmetric balance. All 
this is very well in its way and as far as it goes, but it does not result in so 
complete and well-balanced a presentation as we find in the chapters on 
nutrition or clothing. 

The trouble is partly that the necessary information is not easily 
available to home economists and partly that they have not been trained 
to look for and use it. Some of it, unfortunately, does not yet exist. 
Other phases on which the literature is abundant enough have ap- 
parently been considered as outside the home economics sphere, and to a 
certain extent this is true. For example, long-term city planning and 
zoning regulations seem at first glance to concern municipal authorities 
and business interests rather than individual householders; yet are not 
the latter decidedly concerned with their effect on residence districts 
and general community life? In many discussions of the interesting 
foreign housing projects, the emphasis has been on public methods of 
financing rather than on the character of the houses; nevertheless, one 
could, with a little effort, separate out considerable information of 
legitimate home economics interest from the history of the garden city 
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movement and of various well-known housing schemes. While European 
standards for household convenience are too different from our own for 
their usual plans to be acceptable here, some of the recent apartments, 
in Frankfort especially, are said to go further in their provision for 
efficient housework than any in this country. According to reports, 
another indication of German interest in the subject is the work of a 
group of persons, including architects and engineers, who are attempting 
to let the functions of the house determine its plan, rather than adapt 
the conventional plan to the functions—a point of view so unusual that 
it is a little hard to grasp or to accept as immediately practicable, but 
which nevertheless might prove stimulating to our ideas on house 
planning. 


Housing Information for American Householders. For reliable, 
accessible information regarding economical construction and materials 
for individual homes and also for sound methods of financing them, we 
are largely indebted in this country to the excellent bulletins of the 
United States Department of Commerce. The information they contain 
deserves to be more widely distributed in home economics classes. 
Other possible sources of information on house construction are the 
agricultural engineering service of the United States Department of 
Agriculture which gets out bulletins and plans for rural homes, and the 
Small House Architects Service Bureau, established under the auspices 
of the American Institute of Architects, which issues attractive, con- 
venient plans and building specifications at low cost. Matters of rural 
home sanitation and engineering are also considered in the Department 
of Agriculture. Some of the good housing developments in this country 
might be more widely utilized to point the home economics moral of 
combining convenience, comfort, and beauty in an inexpensive dwelling. 

Better Homes in America is an organization which renders genuine 
service in adapting information from these and other reliable sources to 
immediate, practical use. In its annual demonstrations throughout the 
country it frequently enlists the cooperation of home economics depart- 
ments. How pupils may share in the project was shown in the article 
by Laura Deephouse in the February JouRNAL; it will be remembered 
that though the house there described was already built, the girls were 
given a concrete illustration of how its purchase could be financed by a 
family of moderate income. 

Such direct contribution as home economics itself has made to our 
knowledge of house construction and planning has been largely along the 
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lines of efficient arrangement of rooms and especially of working centers 
such as kitchen and laundry. Unfortunately, few technically planned 
investigations have been made and the generally accepted statements are 
arrived at largely from consensus of personal opinions. The Bureau of 
Home Economics in the United States Department of Agriculture has 
made popular summaries of available information, and the clear, succinct 
statement of efficient kitchen arrangement given by Miss Kneeland in 
her article on pages 475 to 481 was made possible by such work. Many 
agricultural colleges have also studied similar problems in connection 
with extension projects in home and kitchen improvement and there is a 
mass of bulletins and circulars for special, often local use. From time 
to time, attempts have been made to score houses in relation to their 
more important functions, but no generally acceptable formula has 
yet been found. An outline of housing standards for the use of social 
workers was contributed by Emily Wayland Dinwiddie to the JouRNAL 
for August, 1927. At the University of Nebraska, a study was recently 
undertaken by Greta Gray to determine what were the housing require- 
ments of children of various ages over and above those of adults. 

Other sources of information about houses such as is wanted by 
householders and homemakers probably might be added to this off-hand 
list. However, the more complete the list, the more conclusively it 
would probably prove the present point: that the information adopted 
into current home economics is in general very desultory and scrappy 
and bears little evidence of recent (or any?) constructive thought. Even 
in the parts most directly connected with home economics, we have made 
no concerted attempt to fill the gaps by investigation, and if new material 
has occasionally been added, this has been more by luck than good 
management. 


Cooperation between Home Economists, Architects, and Build- 
ers. Has not the time come for home economists to take a little more 
initiative in this matter of increasing the amount and use of our informa- 
tion as to what really makes a satisfactory house to live in? It is a large 
subject and we cannot hope to cover it at once. The last paragraphs of 
Miss Kneeland’s article, however, suggest a reasonable and practical 
starting point. At the Housing Conference at which she presented the 
paper, the title attracted the architects; and they evidently found it 
valuable for there were many requests for copies, especially for the 
paragraphs on the arrangement of kitchen equipment. Real estate men 
agree that it is the woman who buys the house and the kitchen that 
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“sells” it to her; they also agree that neither architects nor builders know 
much about what makes a convenient kitchen, or a convenient house in 
general. Incomplete as is the knowledge of home economists, it is at 
least greater than that of most men and more systematic than that of 
the average housekeeper. Might they not, through their professional 
organization, devise some mutually helpful plan for putting their special 
information and their practical point of view at the disposal of the men 
who design and build the houses? As Miss Kneeland says, this would 
improve our kitchens far more expeditiously than we can hope to do by 
educating individual housekeepers. And it might stimulate us to learn 
and state with equal precision what is needed for comfort and efficiency 
in other portions of the house. 


The Debt of Home Economicsto Dr. True. Home economists in 
the land grant colleges, especially some of the older women, may realize 
how much was done for home economics by Alfred Charles True, whose 
death was briefly noted in these columns a month ago. Many of the 
newer arrivals probably know of him only as an elderly gentleman of 
quietly genial manner to whom great respect was universally paid for his 
long and fruitful work as head of the States Relations Service in the 
United States Department of Agriculture—a division of the department 
which they know went out of existence some years ago and which is 
vaguely connected in their minds with the extension service and the 
agricultural experiment stations. In reality, he was a staunch and 
faithful friend of home economics in the Department of Agriculture and 
the states from the beginning, even before it was known by that name. 
The American Home Economics Association will give itself the honor of 
adopting formal resolutions of appreciation at the Boston meeting, but in 
addition it is fitting that the JouRNAL should briefly recall the way in 
which his interest in home economics came into being and the means by 
which it found expression. 

A graduate of Wesleyan University, Dr. True was for a time on its 
faculty, as was also his friend, Professor W. O. Atwater. When the 
latter was organizing the Offices of Experiment Stations in the Depart- 
ment in 1889 and needed an associate in whose judgment he could place 
full confidence, he called in Dr. True, thus shifting him from a classical 
academic career to one of administrative responsibility in the rapidly 
developing field of agricultural research and education. That Professor 
Atwater’s choice was a wise one is proved by the fact that in forty years’ 
service, first as assistant and then as director of the Office and its later 
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development into the States Relations Service, Dr. True held the confi- 
dence and respect of all, secretaries, members of Congress, station 
directors, and subordinates. His good judgment, broad culture, high 
ethical and scientific standards, and understanding of social movements 
and human motives combined to make him a wise guide and counsellor. 

Like Professor Atwater, Dr. True saw the social and economic value of 
the investigations into human nutrition which the former initiated and 
conducted. He also shared Professor Atwater’s belief both in the 
importance of maintaining high standards of scientific accuracy in 
conducting and reporting research and in the feasibility of translating 
its results into usable popular form—a belief reflected in the department’s 
policy of publishing the farmers bulletins that played so large a part in 
extending our knowledge of human nutrition. 

Similar motives naturally made Dr. True sympathize with the under- 
lying purpose of the home economics work in the agricultural colleges 
and in the movement which resulted in the formation of the American 
Home Economics Association. He was a frequent and valued partici- 
pant in the Lake Placid Conferences and took an active part in the Wash- 
ington meeting at which the Association was formally organized. He 
was also a prime mover in the early summer schools for home economics 
in land grant colleges. When the Smith-Lever funds increased extension 
work in home economics and led to the establishment of the Office of 
Home Economics, both had his hearty support and the benefit of his 
administrative wisdom and experience. Through his constant work with 
the Association of Land Grant Colleges and Universities he exerted a 
helpful influence on the development of home economics departments. 
His final task, compiling the history of the extension movement and 
agricultural education in the Department of Agriculture, leaves a per- 
manent, authoritative record of the growth of home economics in that 
branch of the government and its relations with the state colleges and 
experiment stations. All who have followed the course of these develop- 
ments know that home economics owes much of its present strength to 
the influence of Dr. True. 








RESEARCH 


THE VITAMIN C CONTENT OF CUCUMBERS AND CUCUMBER 
PICKLES 


B. H. THURMAN AND H. W. VAHLTEICH 
The Best Foods, Incorporated, New York City 


A type of sliced cucumber pickles, retaining their fresh cucumber flavor, 
known as “Bread and Butter” pickles is, as the name implies, extensively 
eaten with bread and butter. As a consequence of such consumption in 
contrast to a mere condimental use of pickles, a knowledge of the vitamin 
C content would be of nutritional advantage. The investigation re- 
ported herein was undertaken for this reason as well as for the fact that 
there is only one published record of the testing of cucumbers for vitamin 
C potency. 

Materials. Since pickles are largely manufactured from “salt-stock” 
cucumbers, that is, cucumbers preserved in 15 to 20 per cent sodium 
chloride solution, it was considered advisable to include pickles made 
from such stock as well as pickles prepared from fresh cucumbers. 

The fresh cucumber pickles were made by cooking sliced fresh cucum- 
bers with vinegar, sugar, salt, and spices. Salt-stock cucumbers were 
drained, sliced, washed with water to remove most of the salt, and pickled 
with vinegar, sugar, and spices to make them into a pickle preparation 
analogous to the fresh Bread and Butter pickles. The two batches of 
pickles resembled each other very closely. 

Unpickled cucumbers fed for comparison were purchased on the market 
fresh daily. 

Animals. Eighty guinea pigs eight to ten weeks old were employed 
in the investigation. They ranged from 276 to 352 grams in weight, 
the great majority weighing over 300 grams. For two weeks prior to 
administration of the test diets, they were on the basal diet plus fresh 
vegetables ad libitum. 

Diet. The basal diet was made up as follows: mixture of equal vol- 
umes of rolled oats and bran, 59 per cent; heat-treated skim-milk powder, 
30 per cent; butter fat, 10 per cent; sodium chloride, 1 per cent. 

The milk powder was heated in shallow layers in open trays at 110- 
115°C. for 34 hours. 
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All the above ingredients except the butter fat were mixed in a quantity 
sufficient to last about two weeks. The butter fat was added to small 
portions every two or three days, thus guarding against rancidity in the 
diet. ) 

Experimental. Doses of 4 to 14 grams of cucumbers and 6 to 16 grams 
of pickles were fed in increments of 2 grams, there being 4 animals for 
each amount and kind of test food. This range of quantity of test food 
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GrapH 1. AVERAGE WEIGHT CURVES FOR 4 Groups oF 4GUINEA-PIGS, RECEIVING 
RESPECTIVELY 4, 6, 8, AND 10 GRAMS OF FRESH OR PICKLED CUCUMBER DAILY 

Solid line represents animals fed fresh green cucumbers. Broken line represents 
animals fed pickles made from fresh green cucumbers. Dotted line represents animals 
fed pickles made from salt stock cucumbers. Heavy sections on horizontal lines 
represent 300 grams weight. S = one animal died, scurvy found on autopsy. N = 
one animal died, no scurvy present on autopsy. ? = one animal died, scurvy ques- 
tionable on autopsy. 


was adopted for the reason that it had been previously reported by 
Embrey! that 10 grams of fresh cucumbers is required to protect a 
guinea pig against scurvy. Since it would be expected that part of the 
vitamin would be found in the liquid portion of the pickles and since 


1H. Embrey. Philippine J. Science 22, 77 (1923); abstracted Chem. Abstracts 17, 1273 
(1923). 
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the ratio of solids to liquid was at 7:3, the 3 grams of the liquid portion 
of the pickles were fed in addition for each 7 grams of solids. 
As negative controls, eight animals were kept on the basal diet only. 
The animals were weighed thrice weekly and watched for incipience of 
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GRAPH 2. AVERAGE WEIGHT CURVES FOR 3 Groups OF 4 GUINEA-PIGS, RECEIVING 
RESPECTIVELY 12, 14, AND 16 GRAMS OF FRESH OR PICKLED CucuMBERS DAILY 
AND FOR 8 NEGATIVE CONTROL ANIMALS. 

Solid line represents animals fed fresh green cucumbers. Broken line represents 
animals fed pickles made from fresh green cucumbers. Dotted lines represent animals 
fed pickles made from salt stock cucumbers. Heavy sections on horizontal lines 
represent 300 grams weight. S = one animal died, scurvy found on autopsy. N = 
one animal died, no scurvy present on autopsy. = one animal died, scurvy ques- 
tionable on autopsy. 


scurvy. As the animals died they were autopsied for scurvy symptoms 
in the usual manner. No record of food consumption was made. 

Results. All of the negative control animals died within 3 to 4 weeks 
after the vegetable had been removed from their diet. Most of these 
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animals showed signs of acute scurvy. All of the animals on all doses 
of salt-stock pickles died within 3 to 5 weeks and again the majority 
showed the acute scurvy picture. On the other hand, the 48 animals 
fed on the varying doses of fresh cucumber and of fresh pickles were 
protected against scurvy with four exceptions. One animal died, 
apparently of scurvy, in each of the following cases: receiving 4 grams 
of fresh cucumber, and 6, 12, and 16 grams of fresh cucumber pickles. 
These four exceptions, out of 48, cannot be regarded as significant in view 
of the fact that they were on widely varying doses. 

The growth curves also serve to bring out the striking difference 
between salt-stock pickles and those made from fresh cucumbers. The 
deaths of animals and the autopsy summary in each case are indicated 
on the accompanying graphs. Since four animals were used in each 
case, the number of animals surviving at the end of the 60 days of the 
experimental period can be determined by subtracting the number of 
deaths noted in each curve from the number four. 

At the end of 60 days, the surviving animals receiving the pickles and 
the fresh cucumbers were tested for outward signs of scurvy by squeezing 
the haunches and noting the ability to use the hind legs. They were all 
normal in these respects, evincing no signs of discomfort when squeezed 
and using their legs with alacrity. None of these animals were autopsied 
at this time. 

It is evident that neither 4 grams per day of fresh cucumber nor 6 grams 
of fresh cucumber pickle is the minimum protective dose. It was not 
feasible at this time (November) to carry out the experiment further to 
determine the minimum protective dose because of the lack of fresh 
cucumbers. The authors did not include smaller doses in this investiga- 
tion on account of the fact already mentioned that 10 grams daily of 
fresh cucumbers had been previously reported as necessary for protection 
of a guinea pig against scurvy. 

Summary. 1, The guinea pig is protected against scurvy by daily 
feedings of 4 grams fresh cucumber and of 6 grams fresh cucumber pickles 
of the Bread and Butter type. The amounts of 4 and 6 grams are not 
significant for relative effects since in neither case was a smaller amount 
tried. 

2. Within the limitations of this experiment, it may be said that fresh 
cucumber Bread and Butter pickles have the same antiscorbutic potency 
as fresh cucumbers. 

3. Pickles of the same type but prepared from salt-stock cucumbers do 
not protect the guinea pig against scurvy when fed at the level of 16 grams 
daily. 
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GREEN TEA AS A SOURCE OF VITAMIN C 
HAZEL E. MUNSELL AND HILDA BLACK KIFER 
Bureau of Home Economics, United States Department of Agriculture 


In the food-for-health slogans well known to readers of current adver- 
tising, more attention has perhaps been devoted to vitamins than to 
any other food factors. Green tea is one of the products for which 
manufacturers are claiming value as a source of vitamins. Since it is 
the young, tender leaves and buds of the tea plant that are gathered for 
the market, the claim appears credible to many people. The consump- 
tion of Japan green tea at present is being urged on the grounds that 
“it is a rich source of vitamin C.” 

Miura and Tsujimura (1), who were the first to investigate the vitamin 
content of green teas, reported results which would indicate that the 
infusion made from the teas which they used contained appreciable 
amounts of the antiscorbutic factor. In 1924 they reported that an 
infusion obtained from 1 gram of the green tea completely prevented 
scurvy in guinea pigs for more than 60 days. They extracted the tea 
with hot water at 60°—70°C. for 5 to 7 minutes. To this infusion 
was added a few drops of milk autoclaved at 120°C. for one hour. 

In 1927 the findings of the Japanese investigators were substantiated 
by Murlin (2) who worked with Japan green tea. Mattill and Pratt (3) 
in 1928 reported apparently the same data. They used the curative 
method and stated that 15 cc. of a 2 per cent infusion (2 grams tea to 100 
cc. water) of pan-fired green tea was the minimum dose necessary to cure 
symptoms of scurvy in guinea pigs. It was estimated by Murlin that 
this amount was equivalent to about 1.5 cc. of orange juice or 2 cc. of 
lemon juice. 

Experimental work. Requests for information as to the reliability of 
the claims made for the antiscorbutic value of green tea have been coming 
constantly to the Bureau of Home Economics. A three-month feeding 
experiment was therefore undertaken with guinea pigs, in which the 
protective method described by Sherman, LaMer, and Campbell (4) was 
used. 

Since tea is not ordinarily consumed in the dry form in which it is 
purchased, it was thought better to make the assay with a tea infusion. 
A sample of Japan green tea was used for this purpose, and the label on 
the package described it as being “rich in vitamin C.” The infusion was 
prepared according to the specifications worked out by George F. 
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Mitchell, supervising tea examiner of the United States. Mr. Mitchell 
defines a perfect cup of tea as “that which contains the greatest amount 
of stimulant, aroma, and taste, with the minimum amount of tannin.” 
He found that this perfect cup of tea was obtained by using 1 level 
teaspoon of tea to the cup, pouring boiling water on the tea, and allowing 
it to infuse for 3 minutes. However, because the majority of people like 
tea brewed somewhat longer than this the tests were made with tea 
allowed to infuse for 4 minutes. 

Boiling water was poured over 2 grams of tea (1 teaspoonful) and 
allowed to stand for 2 minutes. The mixture was then stirred and at the 
end of 4 minutes the liquid was poured through a strainer into a beaker 
containing 4 grams of sugar. Hot water was added to bring the content 
of the infusion up to 125 cc., the content of Mr. Mitchell’s “perfect” cup. 
Sugar was added because the animals took sweetened tea more readily 
than unsweetened. Glass containers were used throughout in preparing 
the infusion and a fresh preparation of tea was made each day just before 
it was to be fed. 

Several problems arose in the feeding of the tea. Guinea pigs do not 
naturally like tea, but it was found that they would take it if it were kept 
warm. ‘This was done by keeping the beaker of tea in a dish of hot water 
during the process of feeding. In order to measure the amount of tea 
given to the animals a pipette was used in feeding, and it was necessary 
to teach them to take tea from it. Several days of patient labor were 
spent in advance of the experimental period to accomplish this. During 
this preliminary period it was possible to determine the maximum amount 
of tea that each animal could be induced to consume daily. 

Guinea pigs weighing from 250 to 300 grams were put into separate 
cages and fed a basal diet consisting of rolled oats and bran (equal parts 
by volume) 59 per cent, heated skim-milk powder 30 per cent, butter 
fat 10 per cent, and table salt 1 per cent. Cabbage and carrots were also 
fed until the pigs were eating the basal diet well and gaining in weight. 
Then these foods were discontinued, and the tea was given. Fourteen 
animals were used in the experiment. Ten were given tea, two as positive 
controls were given orange juice, and two as negative controls were given 
only the basal diet. Theteaand orange juice were fed daily six daysa week. 

Results. The results of the feeding tests are given in the accompany- 
ing table and chart. At death, autopsies were made to determine the 
presence of scurvy symptoms, such as hemorrhages and bone changes. 
The numbers of plus signs indicate the severity of the symptoms, while 
ir indicates a trace. 
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The guinea pigs that received 15 cc. of the tea lived on an average 
42.7 days; those fed 10 cc. of the tea averaged 39.3 days; whereas the 
negative controls averaged 36.5 days. The fact that the survival period 


Autopsy findings on guinea pigs fed an infusion of green tea or orange juice as .the sole 
source of vitamin C 
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of those receiving tea is a little longer than that of the negative controls 
indicates the presence of some of the vitamin. Since the animals 
receiving tea did not make any greater gains in weight and at autopsy 
showed scurvy symptoms just about as severe as those of the controls, 
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the amount of the vitamin in the tea must have been very small. The 
animals that received 2 cc. of orange juice lived throughout an experi- 
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VITAMIN C AND IN NEGATIVE CONTROL ANIMALS 

Each curve is the average result obtained from several tests. The quantity of 
tea infusion or orange juice fed to each animal six times per week is indicated on each 
curve. 


mental period of 90 days and made significant gains in weight. They 
showed no symptoms of scurvy on autopsy. 
The results of this experiment do not corroborate those of the Japanese 
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investigators nor of Murlin and his co-workers. The discrepancy be- 
tween the results of this experiment and those of Miura and Tsujimura 
may be due to differences in method of making tea infusions. They gave 
all of the infusion of 1 gram of tea to an animal. There is a possibility 
also that the milk added to the tea used in their tests may have con- 
tained some of the vitamin, which might in part account for their findings. 

Whereas the preventive method was used in our laboratory, Murlin 
used the curative method. He produced scurvy in the animals and 
then administered the tea as a possible curative agent. If the body store 
of vitamin C were not first depleted, that store with a small amount of 
the factor present in the tea could account for a slight temporary gain 
in weight made by some of the animals used in his experiment. Six 
animals were used in his work on pan-fired green tea and none of them 
made significant gains in weight, three lost weight, and two showed 
scurvy symptoms at autopsy. 

Conclusions. The manufacturers of the tea used in this assay state 
that the product is “rich in vitamin C.” It is evident from the results 
that 2 cc. of orange juice furnished sufficient vitamin C to enable the 
guinea pigs receiving it to make very nearly normal growth, whereas 15 
cc. of tea infusion did not enable the pigs to make any significant gains 
in weight. Furthermore, the scurvy symptoms in the guinea pigs fed 
tea were in all cases as severe as those of the negative controls. Although 
only one sample of tea was examined, these results would not seem to 
validate the claims of the manufacturers that the tea is “rich in 
vitamin C.” 

Additional samples of green tea are now being tested in this laboratory 
for their vitamin C content. 
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Home Economics Teacher Training under 
the Smith-Hughes Act, 1917-1927. By 
Gladys Alee Branegan. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, No. 
350, 1929, pp. 159, $1.75 
The program of the state and federal 

cooperative vocational education in- 

itiated with the passage of the Vocational 

Education or Smith Hughes Act, in 1917, 

has had a profound and beneficial influ- 

ence upon the thinking of educators in 
many fields, including home economics 
in both schools and colleges. The 
present book reviews a single aspect of 
the work, the training of teachers of 
home economics as it has been carried on 
by the state and federal boards and the 
cooperating 71 state-supported colleges 
approved for such training under the Act. 

Miss Branegan, the author, is well quali- 

fied to make this study, as she has been 

identified with vocational education 
from its beginning and has had respon- 
sibility for both the training and the 
supervision of home economics teachers. 

She has taken her data from the official 
records of the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education and presents the first 
picture of the contributions which the 
state colleges have made to the progress 
of vocational education. The treatment 
throughout is sympathetic, without 
attempt at critical analysis or evaluation. 

The book is divided into six chapters, 
each ending with a brief, helpful 
summary. The first andsecond chapters 
contain a general introduction and dis- 
cuss the development of home economics 


teacher-training prior to 1917, while the 
remaining chapters deal with organiza- 
tion and administration of state and 
federal boards for vocational educa- 
tion; fields for which teacher-training is 
organized; the teacher-training institu- 
tions; and a summary of accomplish- 
ments during the decade, this last citing 
interesting problems for future develop- 
ment. The appendices include a 
selected bibliography, interesting data on 
the Smith-Lever and Smith-Hughes 
relationships, the influence of the Smith- 
Hughes requirements on_ teachers’ 
salaries, minimum essentials of a home 
economics teacher-training curriculum, 
and a Federal Board guide for states in 
setting up minimum qualifications for 
teacher-training. Good charts through- 
out the book aid in telling the story. 
The chapter on institutions approved 
for the training of teachers presents data 
on available funds, the enrollment in 
courses, the qualifications of those in 
charge of teacher-training, standards for 
curricula which include requirements in 
academic and related subjects, and 
discusses technical home economics 
courses in such subjects as home manage- 
ment, child development, family rela- 
tionships, summer projects, and voca- 
tional experience; and also the pro- 
fessional or educational courses, including 
special method courses and supervised 
teaching, the assistance rendered to 
teachers in service by means of con- 
ference, newsletters, and a continuation 
of training provided in the field by visits 
from members of teacher-training staffs. 
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From the beginning the states have 
believed that good teachers were essential 
to the progress of vocational education 
and have generously supported the home 
economics teacher-training program even 
though in many of the states the money 
available for the salaries of teachers of 
home economics was pitifully small. 

The publication of the book is most 
timely, as it comes when our interest in 
vocational education in home economics 
is stimulated by the recent passage of 
the Reed-Menges Bill. This is the first 
bill to carry a specific federal grant for 
the salaries of home economics teachers, 
the original Vocational Education Bill 
making the use of funds for this purpose 
optional with the states. 

Miss Branegan’s valuable study, which 
will be warmly welcomed by all in the 
field of vocational education, will be 
of particular interest to college students 
in training as teachers of home economics, 
to members of teacher-training staffs, 
and to administrators in the field of 
vocational education. 

ANNA E. RICHARDSON, 
Washington, D. C. 


A Laboratory Handbook for Dietetics. 
By Mary Swartz Rose. Third 
Edition. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1929, pp. 269, $2.10 
A welcome further revision of a widely- 

used, standard handbook published in 

1912 and first revised in 1921. The most 

important of the changes in the present 

edition are intended to make more 
available our quantitative knowledge 
of food values as seen in the light of the 
newer theories of minerals and vitamins. 

Data on calcium, phosphorus, iron 

are now included in the general tables 

of nutritive values; also included are such 
unit values for vitamins as have already 
been determined, while blanks are 


provided for inserting further figures as 
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these become known. A table of 100- 
calorie portions and calories in common 
measures is now printed instead of 
leaving these calculations to the student 
as in the earlier editions. Mrs. Rose’s 
new and time-saving method of con- 
sidering food values in the diet by the 
“share” method is also embodied in the 
discussion and in a special table. 


Foods of the Foreign-Born. By BERTHA 
M. Woop. With a foreword by 
Michael M. Davis, Jr. Second edi- 
tion. Boston: M. Barrows and Com- 
pany, 1929, pp. 110, $1.25 
This valuable little discussion of 

dietary habits and collection of charac- 
teristic recipes of ten or a dozen different 
racial groups among our foreign popula- 
tion, first published in 1921, is now made 
yet more useful to dietitians and public 
health nurses by including in an appendix 
the grams of protein, fat, and carbo- 
hydrates provided by each recipe. 


The Biochemistry of the Amino Acids. 
By H. H. Mrrcwe tt and T. S. Hamit- 
TON. New York: The Chemical Cata- 
log Company, Inc., 1929, pp. 619, 
$9.50 
A scholarly, technical treatment of the 

subject by two members of the staff of 

the College of Agriculture at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, the senior author 
well known to home economists specializ- 
ing in nutrition. The volume belongs in 
the American Chemical Society Series of 

Scientific and Technologic Monographs. 

Public Health and Hygiene. A students’ 
manual. By CHARLES FREDERICK 
BoitpuaN. Philadelphia: W.  B. 
Saunders Company, 1929, pp. 312, 
$2.75 
A well-organized, concise, clearly 

written presentation by the director of 

the Bureau of Health Education in the 
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New York City Department of Health. 
The greater part of the book is devoted 
to the important communicable and 
preventable dis«ses, including the de- 
velopment of knowledge regarding each 
and a scientific program for its control. 
In addition, there is an excellent little 
historical introduction and summarized 
discussion of the general causes of 
diseases and of the chief problems of 
community hygiene. The large amount 
of material here brought together into 
easily usable form makes the book 
valuable for reference use as well as to 
students. The illustrations are excep- 
tionally well chosen. 


Rayon and Other Synthetic Fibers. A 
brief account of the origin, development, 
use and manufacture of rayon, together 
with chapters on the merchandising and 
care of rayon fabrics. By W. D. 
Darsy. New York: Dry Goods Econ- 


omist, 1929, pp. 65, $1.50 
A clear, concise, well-informed treat- 
ment of the subject by the textile editor 
of the Dry Goods Economist. 


Likely 
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to prove a convenient reference book for 
teachers and college students of textiles 
as well as for the general reader in search 
of reliable information regarding this 
increasingly important addition to our 
textile fibers. A few pages at the end 
give practical answers to common ques- 
tions about care and use. 


House Painting. A book for the house- 
holder. By Atvan Horton SaBIN. 
Fourth edition, enlarged. New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1929, pp. 
196, $1.80 
A clear, sensible statement by a former 

lecturer at New York University of the 
facts needed by the householder who 
wishes to make intelligent use of paint 
and similar finishes for the protection and 
beautification of his house, inside and 
out; includes not only the characteristics 
and methods of application of the oil 
and water paints but also sections on 
varnishing, staining, floor-finishing, glaz- 
ing, and papering. An appendix gives 
standard formulas for painting with 
white lead as a base. 
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ABSTRACTS FROM PERIODICALS 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND PARENTAL EDUCATION 


EDUCATIONAL METHODS 

Pupil freedom with responsibility. Edu- 

cational Research Bull. 8, 76-77 (1929) 

A discussion of the effective New 
York state plan, in which control and 
direction of athletic teams during a 
contest is taken from the coach and 
given to the players. This experiment 
is in accord with others which at- 
tempt to create a democratic sit- 
uation in education and to train 
children in responsibility by making 
them responsible. If successful in ath- 
letics, it may be further utilized in such 
school activities as plays, operettas, 
orchestras, and be increasingly incor- 
porated as a workable principle in 
academic education. 


Parents and pupils’ report cards, E. J. 
ASHBAUGH. Educational Research 
Bull. 8, 143-146 (1929) 

Data obtained by a questionnaire 
sent parents to determine the items 
which they desired school reports to 
cover are presented in the belief that 
the understanding of the parents’ point 
of view so obtained is valuable in in- 
creasing the effectiveness of the report 
card. 


The excursion project, F. F. BArTHer. 
Educational Screen 8, 104, 120-121 
(1929) 

An outline and suggestions for proce- 
dure in planning and carrying out ex- 
cursions; of value to parents as well as 
teachers, for whom it is written. 


Socialized creative education, Fiora J. 
Cooke. Independent Educ.2, March, 
14-17 (1929) 

The underlying philosophy as well 

as the activities of the Francis W. 


Parker school are sympathically pre- 
sented. 


A guidance nursery, ARNOLD GESELL. 
J. Nat'l Educ. Assoc’n 18, 105-106 
(1929) 

An explanation of the plan of the 
guidance nursery of the Yale Psycho- 
Clinic, an adjunct of the service divi- 
sion, used for diagnosis and training of 
children who present behavior problems. 
The equipment gives the child oppor- 
turnity to show his true traits and abili- 
ties in both independent and social 
situations. One corner is screened off 
to form an observation alcove where the 
mother, without being seen by the child, 
may view his behavior while the guid- 
ance worker gives him opportunity to 
work on problems requiring intelligence, 
motor coordination, conversation, or 
emotional control. The child returns 
to the nursery as frequently as the adjust- 
ment or educational need in his particu- 
lar case requires, at first several times a 
week, later perhaps once a month, and 
in supplement to this carries on at home 
the special guidance program worked out. 


Sex differences in history retention, 
SaRAH J. Bassett. School and Soc. 
29, 397-398 (1929) 

It is shown that boys are slightly 
superior to girls in history retention and 
maintain this superiority on retests. 
Boys show greater retentiveness for 
facts concerning war, fighting, and geo- 
graphical places, while girls are superior 
in retaining facts concerning domestic 
conditions and home life. These differ- 


ences in retention are of sufficient signifi- 
cance for provision to be made for them 
if pupils are to gain the greatest benefit 
from their study. 
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MENTAL HYGIENE 


Characteristic of problem children 
based on judgments of teachers, W. 
E. McCuiure. J. Juvenile Research 
13, 124-140 (1929) 

Two per cent of the children in the 
Toledo public schools were classified on 
a teacher questionnaire as problem chil- 
dren, the largest percentages occuring in 
the sixth and seventh grades, the small- 
est in the first, with the exception of the 
special classes in which the figure was 8 
per cent. Five times as many boys as 
girls were problem cases. Grade re- 
tardation of problem cases ranged from 
4.4 months in the first to 18.5 months in 
the third grade. The IQ’s of the prob- 
lem children ranged from 45 to 151, 
with a mean of 90. The children with 
low 1Q’s are not regarded as problem 
children in the first four grades, but are 
so regarded in the higher grades, whereas 
children with high IQ’s more frequently 
prove to be problem children in the 
lower than in the higher grades. 


Personality changes in children following 
cerebral trauma, J. KAasANIn. J. 
Nervous and Mental Diseases, 69, 
385-406 (1929) 

Study of cases of psychopathic per- 
sonality at the Judge Baker Foundation 
shows that about 10 per cent of the 
children had suffered severe cerebral 
injury followed by personality changes 
similar to those following epidemic 
encephalitis, i.e., emotional instability, 
temper tantrums, egocentricity, and 
inability to follow a goal. It appears 
that such conduct disorders may be 
expected after certain cases of severe 
cerebral trauma, the severity depending 
upon the resistence of the central nervous 
system. The emotional shock -of the 
injury may also affect the child’s per- 
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sonality. The prognosis in these cases 
is better than in encephalitis, as there is 
a tendency to adjustment, though on a 
somewhat lower level. The only treat- 
ment is environmental change and psy- 
chotherapy. Fifteen case histories are 
presented. 


A study of five problem cases, Eston 
V. Tusss. Psychological Clinic 17, 
249-264 (1929) 

A study of the heredity and environ- 
ment of five problem children from a 
foreign district in Chicago shows how 
early in the child’s life unfavorable sur- 
roundings stunt both physical and 
intellectual development. If part of 
the enormous cost to society of delin- 
quency and crime, of jails, asylums, and 
almshouses were invested in decent 
living conditions, with greater attention 
to the individual child in school there 
would result a saving of both money and 
human life, and increased human effi- 
ciency and happiness. 


Adolescent strain and social pressure, 
Ernest R. Groves. Soc. Forces 7, 
343-350 (1929) 

The typical conflict of adolescence 
results from the collision between the 
developing individual and established 
society. To reduce adolescent strain 
it will be necessary to work out a saner 
group attitude, to lessen unintelligent 
coercion, and to give a broad educational 
training for life which will include sex 
education. 


Children’s virtues. The Times Educa- 
tional Supp. (London] Nos. 722, 723, 
724, 725 (March 2, 9, 16, 23) (1929) 
A series of articles in which a “corre- 

spondent” discusses concentration, truth- 

fulness, obedience, and common sense, 
with unusual insight and understanding. 
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Sexual education as a measure against 
masturbation. Urologic and Cutan- 
eous Rev. 33, Feb. 29, 86-89 (1929) 
A German physician outlines his plan 

for scientific instruction both in homes 

and schools as a preventative measure 
against sexual indiscretions and diseases. 


PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 


A study of the development of the rate 
of articulation, L. O. Dawson. Ele- 
mentary School J. 29, 610-615 (1929) 
It is shown that pupils developed in 

ability to articulate sounds after they 
entered school; the development was 
greatest during the first three years, and 
only those in the fourth and the ninth 
grade failed to show improvement over 
the preceding grade. Age, sex, and 
intelligence bear a close relationship to 
rate of articulation. 


Ways in which emotion can affect the 


digestive tract, W. C. ALVAREz. 
J. Am. Med. Assoc’n 92, 1231-1237 
(1929) 


A comprehensive review of the evi- 
dence on the effect of emotion in stimu- 
lating and inhibiting peristalsis and the 
flow of digestive juices. A valuable 
reference in the study of child-feeding. 


The babies’ club, Maternity and Child 
Welfare 13, 120-122 (1929) 
Report of the first year of a self- 
supporting infant welfare center in 


London organized to provide for the 
middle-class mothers who subscribe the 
same service as that obtained by the 
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poor at the free centers. Cooperation of 
a member’s family physician is required; 
a specialist gives a half-day consultation 
service weekly, and a visiting nurse visits 
the members’ homes. Some opposition 
has been met, the first year shows a 
deficit, but the results obtained are 
considered highly satisfactory, and with 
increased memberships the paying center 
should prove a success. 


The under-nourished child: an analysis 
of results of convalescent care, T. S. 
Wviper. New Eng. J. Med. 200, 
634-638 (1929) 

Data presented show that by “in- 
validizing” a malnourished child who is 
free of disease a rather rapid and con- 
stant weight gain which diminishes as 
the child approaches normal will be 
obtained. However, unless the unfavor- 
able environmental conditions responsi- 
ble for the malnutrition can be corrected 
the gain will not be permanent. 


Activities of high-school girls, SaRAH M. 
STURTEVANT and RuvutTH STRANG. 
Teachers College Record 30, 562-571 
(1929) 

A study of the daily schedules of 152 
high-school girls shows that an average of 
94 hours is spent in sleep, 1 hour in 
voluntary physical exercise, 14 hours in 
eating, 2} hours in class attendance, 24 
hours in study, $ hour in extra-class 
activities, 1} hours in social activities, 4 
hour in “fooling around,” 1 hour in home 
duties, and 1 hour in recreational activity. 

H. R. H. 
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FOOD AND NUTRITION 


Calcium and phosphorus metabolism in 
artificially fed infants. I. Influence 
of cod-liver oil and irradiated milk, 
A. L. Dantets, G. STEARNS, and M. 
K. Hutrron. Am. J. Diseases 
Children 37, 296-310 (1929) 

A series of 74 calcium and phosphorus 
metabolism studies is reported for in- 
fants on simple dilutions of cow’s milk 
with added dextrimaltose or lactose, 
sterilized by pasteurization by the hold 
process in individual bottles or by the 
quick boiling method, the dilutions being 
fed alone and with suitable additions of 
cod-liver oil and irradiated olive oil. 
In some cases the milk itself was irrad- 
iated. 

The phosphorus content of the feces 
of the subjects receiving the milk with- 
out any additions was much higher than 
that of those receiving cod-liver oil or 
irradiated milk. The lowest content of 
fecal phosphorus was on the diets supple- 
mented with irradiated olive oil. The 
retention of phosphorus was in inverse 
ratio to the fecal phosphorus, the elimi- 
nation in the urine being practically 
constant for all the groups. The elimi- 
nation of calcium appeared to be in- 
fluenced both by the method of steriliz- 
ing the feeding mixtures and by the 
antirachitic potency. The elimination 
in the urine was small and fairly compar- 
able in all the groups. The lowest re- 
tentions were on pasteurized milk alone, 
and the highest on boiled milk with 
irradiated olive oil. In all of the groups 
the retention was lower on pasteurized 
than on boiled milk. The calcium-phos- 
phorus ratios averaged 0.5 on pasteurized 
milk; 1.2 on boiled milk; 0.8 and 1 for 2 
groups on pasteurized milk and cod- 
liver oil; and 1.2 and 1.48 for 2 groups 
on boiled milk and cod-liver oil; 1.48 
for boiled and pasteurized milk with 


irradiated olive oil; and 2 for irradiated 
milk. A ratio of 2 is considered optimum 
for infants under 1 year of age. It is 
suggested that since a high percentage of 
phosphorus in the stools of infants re- 
ceiving feedings of cow’s milk is corre- 
lated with a low absorption of calcium 
it may be possible to detect early meta- 
bolic disturbances incident to the devel- 
opment of rickets by determining the 
percentages of ingested phosphorus in 
the urine and feces. 


The vitamin content of milk used in 
infant feeding, I. G. Macy and J. 
OutrHouse. Am. J. Diseases Chil- 
dren 37, 378-400 (1929) 

This evaluation of cow’s milk and 
human milk for infant feeding is based 
upon the authors’ studies on the vitamin 
content of the two types of milk (see 
J. Home Econ. 20, 897-900, 1928) and 
a critical review of the literature on the 
physiological effects of inadequate 
amounts of vitamins A, B, and D. 
Average human milk has been shown to 
contain approximately the same amount 
of vitamin A as cow’s milk but only 
about half as much vitamin B. It is 
deficient in vitamin D, while cow’s milk 
contains a small amount of this vitamin. 
It is pointed out, however, that although 
cow’s milk is apparently somewhat 
richer in vitamins than human milk, it 
may be rendered inadequate through 
dilution or oxidation and through less 
complete utilization. The importance 
is emphasized of a varied and well-bal- 
anced dietary and satisfactory environ- 
mental conditions for the mothers during 
pregnancy in order to insure maximum 
vitality in the infant. “The adherence 


of women throughout pregnancy and 
lactation to dietaries rich in fruit, vege- 
tables, dairy products, glandular tissues, 
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and the like, together with the early 
presentation of vitamin-carrying foods 
to the infant, serve as the most potent 
factors in the production of the nutri- 
tionally stable child.” 


The physiology of vitamins. V. Cuta- 
neous manifestations related to a 
deficiency of the vitamin B complex, 
G. R. Cowen, C. J. Stucky, and 
W.B.Rose. Arch. Path.7, 197-203 
(1929) 

Lesions of the skin, frequently sym- 
metrical, have been observed in dogs 
subsisting for a long time on vitamin B- 
free diets. These lesions have been 
cured by supplementing the diet with a 
preparation rich in vitamin B and, in 
the early pre-ulcerative stages, have been 
checked in the same manner. It is 
suggested that bedsores which often 
develop in chronic invalids subsisting on 
a “hospital” diet may be due directly or 
indirectly to lack of vitamin B and that 
concentrates of vitamin B such as are 
now available commercially may possibly 
prove of therapeutic value. 


A study of the routine use of powdered 
whole milk in infant feeding, L. O. 
Asuton, O. L. SrRINGFIELD, and C. 
W. Martin. Arch. Pediatrics 46, 
75-84 (1929) 

Dried whole milk, (Klim) has been 
used at the New York Post Graduate 
Hospital for one year in the feeding of 
100 babies. Formulas suited to the 
age were used and the milk feeding was 
supplemented with orange juice and 
cod liver oil. In every case the milk was 
taken as well as fluid whole milk modi- 
fications. The stools were on the whole 
slightly softer than on boiled milk 
mixtures. The fat appeared to be 


digested better than the fat in fresh 
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milk modifications. No case of protein 
indigestion was noted. The average 
weekly gains in weight of the subjects 
under and over 6 months of age were 
6.75 and 4.75 oz. respectively. 


An experimental study of the use of un- 
sweetened evaporated milk for the prep- 
aration of infant feeding formulas, 
McK. Marriott and L. SCHOENTHAL. 
Arch. Pediatrics 46, 135-148 (1929) 
This is a report from the department 

of pediatrics, Washington University 

School of Medicine, and the St. Louis 

Children’s Hospital of a comparison of 

evaporated milk with breast milk or 

ordinary milk modifications in the feed- 
ing of infants. The evaporated milk 
series included 570 newly-born infants, 

107 in dispensary or private practice, 

and 75 sick infants in a hospital. The 

control series consisted of 670 infants of 
whom 526 were newly born. Both 
sweet and acid modifications were used. 

Of the newly-born infants in the 
evaporated milk series, 92.8 per cent of 
those fed exclusively on evaporated milk 
and 80 per cent of those whose food con. 
sisted chiefly of evaporated milk regained 
their birth weight in 14 days, while only 

66 per cent of those fed exclusively on 

breast milk or given extra feedings of 

ordinary milk regained their birth weight 
in the same length of time. Among the 
well babies, the average daily gains in 
weight in the evaporated milk series 
were the same as for the control group, 
and in general development and resist- 
ance to infection, no differences were 
noted in the two groups. Particularly 
good results were obtained with evapo- 
rated milk in the very sick children, 
particularly those suffering from diarrhea, 
and in premature infants. 

The authors conclude that unsweet- 
ened evaporated milk is the full equiva- 
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lent in nutritive value of pasteurized or 
boiled whole milk, that the continued use 
of it as a routine food for normal infants 
is unattended by nutritional disturb- 
ances, and that in suitable modifications 
it is especially satisfactory for premature 
infants and for those suffering from 
nutritional or gastrointestinal disorders. 


The manganese in food-stuffs, C. New- 
coms and G. SANKARAN. Indian J. 
Med. Research 16, 788-798 (1929) 

A method of determining manganese 
colorimetrically as permanganate, said 
to be sufficiently delicate to detect as 
small amounts as 1 part of manganese in 
1,000,000 of the material to be tested, is 
described and data are reported on the 
manganese content of a large number of 
food materials of vegetable and animal 
origin. Refined cereals were found to 
contain very little manganese in com- 
parison with the corresponding whole 
cereals of which oatmeal contained the 
largest amount, 348 mg. per kilogram. 
The highest content of manganese of 
any of the materials examined was in a 
sample of tea, 546 mg. per kilogram. 
Tea infusions, however, contained al- 
most no manganese. 


Diabetic children, E. P. Jostrw and P. 
Waite. J. Am. Med. Assoc’n 92, 
143-146 (1929) 

Of particular interest in this general 
discussion of the condition of the diabetic 
children now in the authors’ practice is 
the emphasis on the hereditary nature of 
diabetes. Inasmuch as the disease may 


be latent in the parent when it has 
appeared in the child, it is urged that 
avoidance of obesity be practiced by the 
relatives of a diabetic child as middle 
age approaches. 


The present status of 
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diabetic children is considered good 
although few in whom the disease is of 
long standing are sugar-free throughout 
the entire 24 hours. Of the 303 patients 
listed in the 22 months ended July 1, 
1928, only six have died. All but two of 
these deaths were attributed to neglect 
to follow the treatment and to keep in 
constant touch with the family physi- 
cian. Diabetic children of the present 
time are seldom underweight or height, 
they mature sexually, and resist all 
types of infection with proper adjust- 
ment of diet and insulin. 


Botulism and home canning. J. Am. 

Med. Assoc’n 92, 395 (1929) 

Editorial comment concerning a recent 
outbreak of botulism in Westfield, New 
York, traced to string beans canned in 
the home by the cold pack process. 
The statement is made that home canned 
string beans have already caused 39 
outbreaks of botulism, far in excess of 
any other food. “In fact the home 
canned string beans canned by the cold 
pack process, particularly in certain 
parts of the United States, are a potential 
and continuous menace. Only boiling 
for a sufficient length of time after 
removal from the glass jar before the 
beans are served can make them reason- 
ably safe. The departments of home 
economics in agricultural colleges, uni- 
versities, and their extension divisions 
throughout the country should plan a 
vigorous educational campaign in order 
to prevent these preventable deaths. 
Many of the recipes for the home can- 
ning of vegetables antedate the present- 
day knowledge of botulism, and with a 
few exceptions no effort has been made 
to correct them.” 


S. L. S. 
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TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


Contributed by the staff of the Division of Textiles and Clothing, Bureau of 
Home Economics, United States Department of Agriculture 


Consider the moth, Grorce H. Jounson 
and associates. Bull. Laundryowners 
Nat'l. Assoc’n 12, No. 4, 9-11, 19 
(1929) 

This article, the first of a series, gives 

a general description of the three varieties 

of moths. There are also interesting 

illustrations of moth eggs, moth larve, 
and adult moths found in wool. 
Mention is made of the fact that 
although the larvae do not normally 
attack cotton or silk materials, they will 
utilize these fibers in the preparation of 
their cocoons. Temperature, humidity, 
and type of food are enumerated for their 
influence on the rate at which the larve 
develop.—K. M. D. 


A practical study of sudsing and rinsing 
time, C. E. LENNox and B. H. Gr- 
MORE. Special Bull. Laundryowners’ 
Nat'l. Assoc’n, March (1929) 

Of the many factors involved in wash- 
ing procedures, that of time has been 
subjected to most variation and least 
study. This article reports a scientific 
study of sudsing and rinsing times. The 
theory of the method used was first 
worked out in the laboratory, then sub- 
jected to practical tests in two commer- 
cial laundry plants, the results of which 
were finally checked in plants in other 
parts of the country. 

The suds baths were analyzed for their 
dirt content at different intervals. 
Instead of waiting for the insoluble dirt 
to settle out, the authors used a centri- 
fuge, in which the centrifugal force is 
about 190 times as effective as the force 
of gravity formerly relied upon. By the 
same means, the rinsing time was also in- 
vestigated. The soap, converted by 


barium chloride into an insoluble form, 


was precipitated by the centrifuge. 
Many more rinsings were required to 
remove the soap content for overloads 
than for average loads. 

A master formula, developed as 
adaptable to laundry needs, gives ten 
minutes as sufficient time for any suds. 
The water level for the first suds, which 
is light, is to be 7 inches, while a 5-inch 
level is sufficient for each of the 4 remain- 
ing “good” suds. The temperatures 
listed for the different suds vary from 
95° to 155°F. Additional study is still 
needed to determine the most economical 
amount of soap for the greatest suspen- 
sion of dirt. Three minutes is the time 
recommended for each of the six rinses. 
The first rinse is to have a 5-inch level 
and a temperature of 170°F. The 
second, third, and fourth rinses have a 
temperature of 180°F. while the fifth 
and sixth have 130°F. and 95°F. respec- 
tively with a water level of 10 inches. 
If the water is highly alkaline, a greater 
number of rinses will be required. 

The authors note that in any special 
laundry the operations will be influenced 
by the nature of the water supply, the 
size of the loads, the conditions of the 
water wheel, the temperature of the 
water, and the type of load.—K. M. D. 


Train your children’s taste in clothes, 
HENRIETTA SPERRY MREPPENGER. 
Children—The Parents’ Mag. 4, No. 
4, 21, 58-60 (1929) 

Contrary to a prevalent idea among 
parents that children should not be 
educated in the art of dress, the author 
convincingly points out why they should 
be trained to choose clothing correctly. 
Early training gives confidence in judg- 
ment so that it is possible to make de- 
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cisions that satisfy when one is grown. 
The ability to select clothes which one is 
certain to enjoy comes through exercise 
of choice and development of taste. 
Sound training in the artistic, economic, 
and healthful qualities of clothing results 
in enjoyment of clothes and a habitual 
feeling of well-being.—C. L. S. 


Apparatus for the examination of dyed 
materials in artificial light. Dyer, 
Calico Printer 61, 108 (1929) 

The British Dyestuffs Corporation, 
Ltd., has designed an apparatus for 
making an accurate comparison between 
the effects of daylight and artificial light 
on dyed materials. Duplicate patterns 
of the material to be examined are placed 
in the two compartments of the appara- 
tus in such a manner that they are seen 
simultaneously illuminated by daylight 
and artificial light. The intensity of 
the artificial illumination is then adjusted 
by means of a resistance device; when 
it is equal to that of the daylight any 
change in tone can be readily seen. This 
apparatus can also be used for testing 
daylight bulbs or daylight filters. Illus- 
trations showing the front and back view 
of the apparatus are included.—R. E. E. 


Wall-cloth in place of wall-paper, 
GeorceE Rice. Dyer, Calico Printer, 
61, No. 724, 116 (1929) 

Many interior decorators are recom- 
mending the use of dyed or printed wall- 
cloth instead of paper, paint, or dis- 
temper. Wall-cloth is a little more 
expensive than paper but it will last 
much longer; whereas paper usually tears 
or bulges if the plaster is cracked or 
weakened, the tensile strength of the 
cloth tends to prevent the plaster from 
cracking and the loosened particles from 
falling out. 

More nearly fast color may be obtained 
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in a dyed fabric than in a paper, an 
important point in these days of em- 
phasis on the value of sunshine and of 
strong artificial lights. 

Some wall-cloths are dyed a solid color 
and ornamented with various designs 
before being put on the wall or ceiling; 
others are bleached and decorated after 
being applied; and still another method is 
to run white cotton cloth through presses 
and rollers with colors as is done with 
paper. Since every defect shows in a 
wall-cloth, the material must be free 
from blemish, and the purchaser of wall- 
cloth is sure of superior quality. 


The filtration of water for textile pur- 
poses, S. R. Trotman. Dyer, Calico 
Printer 61, 120-122 (1929) 

While soft or softened water is essential 
for many textile purposes, its use is 
unnecessary in certain processes, for 
example, in dyeing with acid or mordant 
dyestuffs and in washing off dyed goods. 

Much of the surface water available 
for dyers, however, contains sufficient 
suspeided matter to render it unsuitable 
for use in its natural condition. A 
chemical analysis will suggest the best 
method of treatment. When colloidal 
matter is present aluminum sulfate must 
be added as a coagulant before filtration; 
whereas, if there is no colloidal matter, 
simple filtration through sand is sufii- 
cient. The author describes several 
commercial types of filters as well as 
a simple filtering plant which is not diffi- 
cult to extemporize when only a small 
volume of water, for example, 50,000 
gallons a day, is required.—R. E. E. 


The bayeta of the Navaho, Hazet E. 
Cumin. House Beautiful 65, 644- 
645, 662, 664, 665, 669 (1929) 

This description of the art of weaving 
among the Navaho Indians brings with 
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it mention of their migration from Alaska 
to Arizona and New Mexico, where they 
appropriated from the Pueblos whatever 
customs, manners, property, food, art, 
or religion they deemed worth having, 
including the construction and use of 
the loom, the present form of which is 
still nearly unchanged. The products of 
their weaving took the place of basketry 
for which the arid regions of the South- 
west did not produce the necessary raw 
materials, and of pottery, which was 
too cumbersome for transportation. 

The Navaho blankets or bayeta (Span- 
ish for baize, a closely woven cloth with 
long nap) are best known for their great 
strength and imperviousness to water. 
They are woven with an interlocking 
tapestry weave and are as stiff as card- 
board. The predominating colors are 
black, gray, and white, the natural 
colors of Navaho wool. Smaller quanti- 
ties of bright colors are also introduced, 
red being the most popular; in the early 
blankets, blues were obtained by un- 
ravelling and respinning European cloth. 
The four types of bayetas are the chief’s 
blanket characterized by horizontal 
stripes of varying width, and extremely 
rare at present; saddle blankets; squaw 
dresses; and rectangular blankets used 
for ceremonials. Deterioration of this 
early Indian art has been brought on 
through commercialization, the intro- 
duction of cotton warp, and the use of 
aniline dyes.—B. M. V. 


Cellulose from cornstalks, H. A. WEBBER 
Ind. and Eng. Chem. 21, 270-275 
(1929) 

The growth of the cellulose industry 
and the increasing scarcity of suitable 
woods has stimulated research on the 
possible sources of cellulose. This arti- 
cle reports studies on cornstalks which 
indicate that cellulose from this source 
should be satisfactory, qualitatively and 
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quantitatively, for use in the paper 


wall-board, and rayon industries. The 
stalks contain about 35 per cent cellulose. 
Although they are bulkier than wood, 
give a lower cellulose yield, and the pulp 
requires slightly more bleach, they are, 
on the other hand, more easily delignified, 
and are present in the corn belt states in 
sufficient quantities to make possible 
economic collection and conversion into 
pulp. A factory for the manufacture 
of wall-board from corn stalks and 
another for the manufacture of rayon and 
paper are expected soon to start opera- 
tions.—M. S. F. 


The spontaneous ignition of benzine, 
S. R. Trotman, M. A., F. I. C. Tex- 
tile Recorder 46, No. 547, 65 (1928) 
This is an explanation of the dangers 

of ignition accompanying the use of 

benzine as a cleaner. “Spontaneous” 
combustion is caused by “static elec- 
tricity” which, by producing a spark, 
ignites the benzine when sufficient air 
is present to support the combustion. 

Static electricity is produced if both 

bodies are non-conductors and are per- 

fectly dry. 

Metals are good conductors; cotton, 
flax, and hemp, bad conductors; wool 
and silk, moderate conductors. 

Conditions favoring the formation of a 
spark and ignition of the spirit are ab- 
sence of moisture, presence of air, pres- 
ence of hydrocarbons with low flash 
point, friction between the garment and 
solvent, or friction between adjacent 
threads of different fibers such as wool 
and silk. 

To reduce dangers, vessels of metal 
connected to earth should be used; all 
sudden movements of garments when 
not completely immersed should be 
avoided; air nearly saturated with mois- 
ture should be maintained. 

Danger of ignition would be greatly 
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diminished if benzine could be made to 
conduct electricity. This is possible by 
the addition of small quantities of a 
magnesium or aluminum soap. At- 
tempts to change petroleum fractions 
have failed because they do not readily 
dissolve these soaps.—C. L. S. 


Don’t be afraid of the microscope! 
Epwarp R. Scuwarz. Textile World 
75, 2711-2713 (1929) 

Although textile men as a rule are 
afraid of the microscope, the author 
considers it important that they learn 
to use it as a means of studying not only 
the fundamental components of the fiber 
structure, but also the results of pre- 
liminary processes and the properties of 
the finished goods. Among the possi- 
bilities suggested are fiber identifica- 
tion; study of the quality and examina- 
tion of surface characteristics of fibers, 
yarns, and fabrics; study of the effect of 
chemical reagents and bacteria, includ- 
ing sizing and laundering processes, 
weathering, molds, and fungi. The 


stereoscopic microscope which shows 
materials in three dimensions offers an 
interesting means of investigating leno, 
pile, carpet, knitted and lace structures. 
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Microscopes and their manipulation are 
to be considered in detail in succeeding 
articles.—D. M. E. 


Where sheets wear out, RutH O’BrIEN 
and JupitH STEELE. Textile World 
75, No. 15, 69 (1929) 

A study was made of the wear area of 
400 sheets used in the Grace Dodge 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. The sheets 
were all of one brand, purchased in 
October 1921, had been laundered with- 
out bleach in the hotel laundry, ironed 
on a mangle, folded by hand, and ex- 
amined carefully and repaired after 
each laundering. In order to determine 
the region of wear a diagram of the wear 
areas of a sheet was made by estimating 
the position of a person lying on it. 
The types of wear were classified as 
holes, splits, triangular tears, and thread- 
bare places. The tabulated results show 
that the weakness of the filling yarns 
caused most of the breakage and that 
the maximum wear was in the shoulder 
area. In many sheets breakage was 
found along the lengthwise fold and the 
selvages, showing the need of reinforcing 
these areas in the manufacturing process. 
—M.S. F. 
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MISCELLANY 


Good Food Habits for Children. This 
is the title of the helpful, attractive, 
illustrated Leaflet Number 42, prepared 
by C. Rowena Schmidt of the Bureau of 
Home Economics and recently issued by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture for “parents who are directing the 
building or rebuilding of their children’s 
food habits.” Copies are obtainable 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., at 5 cents 
each. 


Use of Meats in the United States. 
Recent trends and the present status of 
the production and consumption of the 
more important meats in the United 
States are shown in the revision of the 
report “Food Animals and Meat Con- 
sumption in the United States” together 
with a brief summary of their consump- 
tion in twenty other countries. The 
report, designated as United States 
Department of Agriculture Circular 241, 
may be obtained from the Superintendent 
of Documents, United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
at 5 cents per copy. 


Food Preservation in Our Daily Life. 
A brief history of methods of food 
preservation and the principles of 
mechanical refrigeration are among 
topics included in a booklet recently 
issued by the educational department of 
the Frigidaire Corporation. 


Floor Coverings. The recent report 


of the United States Tariff Commission 
on “Linoleum and Floor Oilcloth” 
(Tariff Information Survey J-5) gives 
information regarding the construction 
and use of linoleum, felt-base floor 
covering, floor oilcloth, and rubber tile, 


with detailed statistical and tariff infor- 
mation in the appendix. It is one of a 
series prepared by the Commission and 
may be purchased from the Superinten- 
dent of Documents, United States 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. at 15 cents per copy. 


Restaurant Survey. The National 
Restaurant Association has arranged 
with the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce in the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce for a survey of the 
restaurant industry in Kansas City. 
According to Restaurant Management 
the hopeis that this will lead to a national 
survey on the findings of which there 
can be “intelligent legislation or other 
action needed to put the industry on a 
sound basis.” The Association is also 
working for the adoption of model 
sanitary measures and standards of 
cleanliness where food is served. 


Inexpensive Screening. Studies of 
the “exact preventive value of cheap but 
efficient screening” for the poorer class 
of homes in malarious territory are 
among those under way in the United 
States Public Health Service, according 
to a recent report to Congress. 


Americanization through Home- 
making. “Mother’s First Book” is a 
“first reader for home women” written 
by Cora Wilson Stewart and published 
by the National Illiteracy Crusade, 
American Red Cross Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C., with the cooperation of the 
Cleanliness Institute. The care of her 
child, her house, her food, and her person 
are the topics of the brief statements and 
pictures by means of which English and 
an idea of American standards are to be 
taught to the illiterate foreign woman. 
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Public Dance Halls. The report on 
this subject recently prepared by Ella 
Gardner of the Children’s Bureau, 
United States Department of Labor, 
and issued as Bureau Publication No. 
189, gives “an analysis of State laws 
and city ordinances regulating public 
dances and public dance halls and a 
description of the methods developed 
in 15 cities in the administration of such 
laws or ordinances” and also a brief 
report on the nature of public recreation 
“as it affects the dance-hall problem in 
cities with extensive recreation pro- 
grams.’’ It may be secured from the 
Superintendent of Documents, United 
States Government Printing Office, at 10 
cents per copy. 


Health Education Material. An at- 
tractive, well-arranged descriptive list of 
the health teaching helps issued by the 
National Dairy Council includes posters, 
charts, leaflets, health plays, stories to 
be told with objects, slides, and films, 
projects, exhibits, and motion pictures. 
Copies of the list may be obtained on 
request from the National Dairy Coun- 
cil, 307 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Homemaking a Profession. That the 
increase of labor-saving devices and 
practices in present-day housekeeping 
is taking the physical drudgery out of 
the work and substituting intellectual 
effort of professional quality is the final 
point made by Mr. Ernest Elmo Calkins 
in the May Woman’s Home Companion, 
in the last of a series of four articles on 
homemaking and advertising. 


How They Reach the Consumer. A 
men’s wear store in a western city 
reports a 50 per cent return from its 
graduation gift certificates and con- 
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gratulatory letters to high school grad- 
uates, according to the National Retail! 
Clothers as quoted in Domestic Com- 
merce for May 6. 

The latter issue also reports a survey 
of drug stores made to learn the impor- 
tance of women as purchasers of drugs 
and toilet articles. According to this, 
anywhere from 50 to 90 per cent of the 
total sales are made to women; to 
attract the women 86.6 per cent of the 
418 stores reporting made special window 
displays, 62 per cent used Jocal advertis- 
ing, and 54 per cent direct mail 
advertising. 


Purchased Testimonials. The Na- 
tional Better Business Bureau early this 
year submitted this question to about 
4,600 advertising executives interested 
in national advertising, “Do you believe 
that the use of purchased testimonials is 
good for advertising in general?” Of 
the 904 replies tabulated, 849 answered 
no and only 55 answered yes. The 
Bureau, therefore, considers that pur- 
chased testimonials as typified in present- 
day advertising are at least “potentially 
insincere” and recommends “the elimina- 
tion of all testimonial advertising that 
cannot be described as honest and 
competent.” 


In the Commercial World. A self- 
service store for men’s wear, a model 
kitchen that increases houseware sales 
in a department store, and “profit 
engineering” as a new type of engineer- 
ing in industry and trade are new 
developments reported or suggested in 
Domestic Commerce for May 13. 


Women in Advertising. Why the 
advertising world likes and dislikes 
women workers is discussed by Duff 
Gilfond in Nation’s Business for May. 
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Progress in Education. ‘The Princi- 
pal and Progressive Movements in 
Education” is the title of the March 
issue of the Research Bulletin of the 
National Education Association. In- 
dividual sections deal with health; mental 
life of children; individual differences; 
characters, preschool and parent educa- 
tion; and other sources of information. 


Achievement as Related to Capacity. 
In Bulletin No. 45 of the Bureau of 
Educational Research of the College of 
Education, University of Illinois, C. W. 
Odell presents a critical study of measures 
of achievement relative to capacity, with 
recommendations in regard to terms to 
be used to describe them. The relia- 
bility of such measures is shown to be 
very low and it is recommended that 
they never be relied upon in individual 
cases, though relative measures for 
groups are reliable enough to warrant use. 


Publications for High School Teachers. 
A list of publications of the United 
States Bureau of Education of interest to 
high school teachers was issued in May 
under date of February, 1929. 


Education in North Carolina. An 


editorial in the May Journal of the 
National Education Association calls 
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special attention to the so-called Han- 
cock law recently enacted by the North 
Carolina General Assembly, describing 
it as “not drafted by the responsible 
school people of the state,” placing too 
great authority in the matter of schools 
in the state board of equalization, and 
tending to weaken the school adminis- 
tration by the cutting down of salaries. 
The hope lies in a “generous interpreta- 
tion” by the attorney general and the 
board of equalization. 


Human Relations Magazine. This 
is the name of the official publication of 
the Pathfinders of America, an organi- 
zation devoted to the prevention of 
delinquency by character education; the 
first issue appeared in June from the 
headquarters in the Lincoln Building, 
Detroit. 


Certified Christmas Trees. In addi- 
tion to certified milk, guaranteed tires, 
and inspected meats, citizens of Colo- 
rado, reports the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, could last year 
buy Christmas trees certified and tagged 
by forestry officials as having been cut 
in harmony with the official program for 
thinning out overcrowded stands and 
thus furthering the policy of forest 
conservation. 














NEWS NOTES 


GENERAL 


American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion. The fourth annual meeting was 
held at the University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, May 20 to 23. Many of the 
discussions bore more or less directly on 
the interests of home economics, but the 
section in which this interest was most 
obvious was that on parental education, 
at which Mrs. Sidonie Gruenberg was 
chairman and Miss Flora Thurston open- 
ing speaker. 

American Education Week. The Na- 
tional Education Association and the 
American Legion will join again this year 
in organizing a special week, November 
11 to 17, during which the public will be 
asked to consider various aspects of public 
education. Among the seven topics 
suggested for special “days” are worthy 
home membership and the wise use of 
leisure. 

American Vocational Association. The 
annual convention is to be held in New 
Orleans, Louisiana, December 5 to 7, 
1929, with the Roosevelt Hotel as head- 
quarters. Sophie Cooley and Adele 
Stewart are home economists on the com- 
mittee of arrangements of which the 
chairman is E. G. Ludtke, state super- 
visor of trade and industrial education. 

Association of German Housewives. 
Frau Hildegard Margis, president of the 
national association of German house- 
wives’ organizations, was a recent visitor 
in New York and Washington. She is 
also the moving spirit of “Heibaudi,” 
a sort of home information center in 
Berlin, and a member of several impor- 
tant government councils. 

Chamber of Commerce of the United 


States. Among the round table confer- 
ences held in connection with the annual 
meeting of the Chamber in Washington, 
April 30 to May 3, the one entitled 
“Mass Merchandising—The Producer, 
Distributor, and Consumer” was perhaps 
of most direct interest to home econ- 
omists, especially in its discussions of 
the influence of consumer demand and of 
style on standardization. Miss Alice 
Edwards attended the annual banquet 
of the American Trade Association Ex- 
ecutives, an organization which invited 
her to membership when the American 
Home Economics Association joined 
the American Standards Association. 


National Kindergarten Association. 
As part of a campaign to increase the 
number of public kindergartens, the As- 
sociation, 8 West 40th Street, New York 
City, has prepared news releases, posters, 
blank petitions, and other printed helps 
which it will furnish free to those inter- 
ested in persuading their communities, 
and especially their school boards, to 
provide for the “four million still un- 
kindergartened.”’ 

Prize Contest in Clothing Budgets. 
In connection with the Exposition of 
Women’s Arts and Industries to be held 
September 30 to October 5 at the Hotel 
Astor, New York City, the Exposition 
and the Bowery Savings Bank are coop- 
erating in a contest for the best clothing 
budgets submitted by self-supporting 
girls or women resident or working in 
Greater New York. Contestants will 
be divided into four groups according to 
amount of weekly earnings, and prizes of 
$50, $25, and $15 will be awarded in each 
group. The contest closes September 
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20, and full information may be obtained 
from Miss Adeline Evans Leiser, The 
Bowery Savings Bank, 110 East 42nd 
Street, New York City. 

Textile Design Contest. About 1100 
designs were submitted this year in the 
contest conducted by the Art Alliance of 
America for prizes offered by textile 
manufacturers and institutes for original 
designs for various types of materials. 
This is the largest number received in 
any of the thirteen annual contests, and 
includes entries from all parts of the 
country. The trend of designs this year 
is described as less abstract than formerly, 
floral motives and geometrical patterns 
being to the fore. 

Summer Courses on Problem Chil- 
dren. The National Committee on 
Visiting Teachers, 8 West 40th Street, 
New York City, has issued a list of 
colleges which are this summer offering 
credit courses by experienced visiting 
teachers on the causes and methods of 
handling so-called “problem”’ children. 

Resignation of Tea Examiner. George 
F. Mitchell, well known as “tea expert” 
in the United States Department of 
Agriculture, has resigned as supervising 
tea examiner of the Food, Drug, and 
Insecticide Administration to take charge 
of the tea department of a large com- 
mercial concern. During his adminis- 
tration of the Tea Act, standards have 
been adopted that do not permit the use 
of artificial color in tea and _ the 
technique of official tea examinations 
at the various ports of the United States 
has been improved and unified. 

Success of Thrift Week. The twelfth 
nation-wide observance of thrift week, 
January 17 to 23, 1929, is described by 
the National Thrift Committee in a 
recent leaflet as “by far the most success- 
ful in the history of the movement.” 
The committee attributes much of this 
success to the enthusiastic cooperation of 
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industrial corporations, the press, and 
the radio, this newest medium being the 
means of bringing the “thrift message 
to millions.” 


ARIZONA 


University of Arizona. At the 
eighteenth annual ‘University Week” 
for students of the high schools in the 
State, held on May 3 and 4, there were 
both athletic and educational contests, 
the latter including tests conducted by the 
home economics department with about 
thirty girls registered in each division of 
the work. The problem in clothing was 
the construction of a pair of bloomers 
for a small child and that in foods, the 
preparation and serving of a simple 
luncheon. The work was judged for 
organization, laboratory technique, and 
the quality of the finished product; and 
gold, silver, and bronze medals were 
awarded the winners in each division. 
Members of the home economics staff 
acted as judges. The senior girls took 
charge of the registration of the con- 
testants. 


CALIFORNIA 


California Home Economics Associa- 
tion. At the ninth annual meeting on 
March 28 to 29, at the Hotel Durant, 
Berkeley, fifteen out of sixteen appointed 
delegates were present. The program 
of work adopted included encouragement 
of student clubs, publishing a health 
bulletin for state-wide use, cooperating 
with Miss Murchie in promoting the 
home economics major, formulating ob- 
jectives in home economics education, 
increasing national memberships and 
JourNaL subscriptions, and studying 


home economics courses for junior 
colleges. 
The newly elected officers are: 


Mrs. Gail B. Paulson, president, and 
Florence Ritchie, secretary-treasurer, 
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both of Chico. Mildred Henderson will 
represent the California Association and 
Florence Martin, the southern section 
at the Boston meeting of the American 
Home Economics Association, while Mrs. 
Ida Sunderlin will be there as councillor 
for the Pacific Region. 

Bay Section. The last general meet- 
ing of the year was held May 4 in San 
José, when officers for the coming year 
were elected. 

Southern Section. At the April meet- 
ing, held at the Deauville Beach Club, 
the guest of honor was Florence Willard 
of New York, who is visiting Maud E. 
Hayes of Long Beach, during her sab- 
batical leave this spring. 

Chico State Teachers College. The 
household administration class under the 
direction of Florence Ritchie has been 
working on an interesting problem in 
budgeting for an imaginary couple with 
five hundred dollars to begin housekeep- 
ing, and a salary of $150 a month. The 
problem was to decide on the proper size 
of house, the amount of equipment 
essential, the budgeting of the salary, and 
the equipment to be added month by 
month. Prices were obtained from local 
dealers and the project led to great 
interest and heated discussion. 

Fresno State College, Grace Allingham 
will be a member of the Columbia 
University summer course which will 
be given in London under the direction 
of Dr. B. R. Andrews. 

A discussion course for high school 
girls that might be called “The Well- 
Dressed Girl’? has been formulated in 
the home economics department of the 
College and is now being taught by 
student teachers in one of the Fresno 
high schools. The discussions and dem- 


onstrations are concerned with art in 
clothing, the selection of clothing, details 
of personal appearance, and everyday 
etiquette. 
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Santa Barbara State Teachers’ Col- 
lege. The twentieth anniversary of 
Founders Day was celebrated on March 
16. At the impressive ceremony in 
the afternoon, Essie L. Elliott presented 
a portrait of the founder, Ednah Rich 
Morse, to the school on behalf of the 
alumni and Lewis Kennedy Morse, the 
donor. 

University of California. Mary Pat- 
terson, head of the household arts de- 
partment, entertained the household art 
section Saturday afternoon, March 23, 
in her new home which she designed and 
built without the aid of architects or 
contractors, thus proving that a house- 
holder can successfully design and super- 
vise the construction of his own house. 
Preceding the delightful tea, the guests 
had an opportunity to see an exhibit of 
Italian, French, and Spanish needlework 
displayed in the Household Arts Build- 
ing on the campus. 

The Omicron Nu society gave a tea 
at the Town and Gown Club Saturday 
afternoon, April 13, with Dr. Nina Sim- 
mons Estill as guest of honor. 

Ethelwyn Dodson of the university 
extension department and Emma Dod- 
son of Piedmont High School will go 
with Miss Denny’s group to study tex- 
tiles in Europe this summer. 

Pasadena. The home economics de- 
partment of the Part-Time High School 
of Pasadena was allowed two hundred 
dollars to furnish a three-room bunga- 
low. The girls, with the assistance of 
their teacher, Hazelle House, made a 
complete plan which they are now 
working out. As the majority of the 
girls at the school marry soon after 
leaving school, the actual experience of 
furnishing a modest bungalow on a limi- 
ted allowance is invaluable to them. 

Sacramento. Ethel Shattuck has 
been carrying on a novel nutrition proj- 
ect in ninth grade. Each girl wrote a 
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paper on some vegetable, discussing its 
history, composition, methods of pro- 
duction, marketing, and preparation, 
and including six recipes which were 
later used in class. As each paper was 
read, a chart was made on the board to 
show the nutrients supplied by the 
vegetable. 

Miss Krieger of the Sacramento home 
economics department was married on 
February 26 in Yuma, Arizona, to 
Jack Kriess. 

San Diego. San Diego will suffer a 
real loss in the departure of Marjorie 
Landers of the State College. 

Mrs. Margaret Warne went away in 
April for an extended European tour. 
She will study dietetics at the Uni- 
versity of Paris. Mrs. Gertrude Osen- 
burg has organized a class for boys at 
Memorial Junior High. 


CANADA 


Nova Scotia Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. The special meeting held at 
Acadia University, Wolfville, on May 
10 and 11, opened with a get-together 
supper in the practice house on Friday 
evening, after which the visitors in- 
spected the foods and clothing exhibits 
which had been arranged by the classes 
of the school of household science and 
were guests of the school of music at 
their presentation of “Judas Macca- 
beus.” 

The chief speakers at the public 
meeting on Saturday morning were: 
Dr. Patterson, president of Acadia Uni- 
versity; Mrs. Jean Muldrew, director of 
the home branch of the Land Settlement 
Board of the Federal Government; and 
May Reid, assistant director of the 
school for social workers, McGill Uni- 
versity. In discussing the subject 


“Home Economics in Canada, Past, 
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Present, and Future,” Mrs. Muldrew 
gave an interesting historical review of 
the work from its beginning under the 
name of domestic science to the present; 
and her predictions for the future aroused 
a keen feeling of responsibility for setting 
up definite purposes and sparing no 
effort to attain them. Miss Reid spoke 
of the opportunities for cooperation 
between the home economist and the 
social worker. She discussed social re- 
search, group social work, and social 
case work and the opportunities in each 
of these fields for persons trained in home 
economics. 

At the brief business session held 
Saturday afternoon, the president, 
Frances MacNally, was appointed a 
delegate to the Boston meeting of the 
American Home Economics Association. 

Acadia University. Marjorie Bell, ’28, 
has for the past six months been intro- 
ducing nutrition work into the curric- 
ulum for the Victorian Order of Nurses. 
In September she will become a per- 
manent member of the staff of that 
organization in Montreal. 

The student home economics club 
closed a very successful year with a 
banquet in honor of the graduating class 
on Saturday evening, May 11. Miss 
Reid gave an inspirational address on 
“The Graduate’s Responsibility to her 
Alma Mater and her Profession.” Presi- 
dent Patterson, Mrs. Jean Muldrew of 
Ottawa, and Dean Frances MacNally 
also spoke briefly. 

Luetta Fryers and Dorothy Waterman 
were appointed student delegates to the 
Boston meeting of the American Home 
Economics Association. 

Helen Macdougall, superintendent of 
the Women’s Institute for Nova Scotia, 
will sail June 11 for England, where 
she will address several women’s in- 
stitutes and similar organizations. 
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COLORADO 


Colorado Home Economics Associa- 
tion. This year the Association voted 
money from its treasury to pay the 
expense of publishing news items for 
student home economics clubs three 
times during the year. Thanks partly 
to this stimulus, 21 student clubs have 
been organized. Two have affiliated 
with the state and national organizations 
and it is hoped that all will do so next 
year. 

The Association also voted money to 
buy home economics plays, which have 
been extensively used not only by home 
economics clubs but by homemaking 
teachers in charge of chapel programs. 
Several clubs have themselves written 
plays for mothers’ teas or for parent- 
teacher association meetings. The West 
Denver High School Home Economics 
Club wrote a very appropriate initiation 
service. 

Colorado Agricultural College. 
Florence N. Schott has been appointed 
leader of research in the home economics 
section of the College. 

Mary Blodgett, state supervisor of 
home economics, and Maude Williamson, 
teacher trainer at the Colorado Agri- 
cultural College, attended the regional 
meeting for the Pacific States on voca- 
tional education in Portland, Oregon, 
in May. 

On May 4, the homemaking departments 
from the high schools in the region of 
Sterling entered the work in their depart- 
ments for a home economics contest. 
One part of the contest was wash dresses 
for high school girls, which were judged 
both for construction and for appearance 
on the wearer. Another was plays which 


demonstrated some principle of home- 
making. The two plays presented were 
written by the members of the home 
economics departments, although this 
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was not a requirement. Similar home- 
making contests were held in Monte 
Vista for all homemaking departments 
in the San Luis Valley, and at Rocky 
Ford for the homemaking departments in 
the Arkansas Valley. 


CONNECTICUT 


Connecticut Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. The final meeting of the year 
was held at the State Agricultural Col- 
lege, Storrs, on May 25. 

Storrs Agricultural College. Through 
the interest and leadership of Dean 
French and Nellie Gard of the clothing 
and textile department, a home econom- 
ics club was organized in April. 

The recent appointment of Dr. E. 
Charlotte Rogers as assistant profes- 
sor of home economics will afford a 
greater opportunity to take elective 
work in home economics. 

Marie Lundberg of the nutrition de- 
partment has been granted sabbatical 
leave for advanced study at Columbia 
University next year. Gertrude Fiske 
of the foods department will study at 
Cornell. 

At the meeting of the home economics 
seminar, composed of the resident and 
extension home economics staff, on 
May 6, Elizabeth Clapp, investigator in 
home economics under the Purnell Act, 
presented the outline of her proposed 
study of standards of living in Connect- 
icut rural families as determined by 
family budgets. 

Hartford. The Ingleside Club of the 
Weaver High School, entertained the 
Verta Club of the Hartford Public High 
School and the Hearthstone Club of 
Bulkley High at a party on May 13, 
1929. 

New Haven. A meeting of clothing 
instructors in the junior and senior 
high schools of New Haven was held at 
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the New Haven High School on the 
afternoon of April 16. Miss Messer, 
supervisor of clothing in New Haven, 
led the discussion of problems of the 
group. High school work was exhibited, 
and refreshments were prepared and 
served by the home economics depart- 
ment of the school. 

At the New Haven High School a 
course in cooking for profit has been 
introduced which has aroused enough 
interest to bring in about fifty dollars 
from the sale of food prepared by the 
class. 

An exhibition and tea were given on 
May Day at the West Haven High 
School for mothers of the girls. Next 
year the home economics courses at the 
school are to be enlarged and a living 
room and bedroom alcove are to be 
furnished. 

The annual high school sewing con- 
test sponsored by the Edward Malley 
Company of New Haven was held this 
year during the week of April22. These 
contests are open to high school girls 
only, the requirements being that the 
dresses submitted be made entirely by 
the pupils and accompanied by an item- 
ized statement of the cost of materials 
used. Prizes are awarded to dresses 
selected on the basis of quality of 
workmanship, style, and originality, 
and the winning ones are exhibited at the 
donor’s store. 

The New Haven Home Economics 
Club has enjoyed a most interesting 
season. In an endeavor to meet the 
varied interests of the homemakers, 
visiting nurses, dietitians, teachers, cafe- 
teria managers, and extension workers 
who are members, the program included 
a supper meeting at the Visiting Nurses 
Association, a tour of Emanuelson’s 
Bakery, a program of readings by Mrs. 
George Baker, a joint meeting with the 
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Connecticut Association, a supper meet- 
ing at the Southern New England Tele- 
phone Company, a supper at the 
Y. W. C. A. followed by an evening at 
cards, and a supper meeting at the 
Children’s Community Center. Attend- 
ance at each meeting has averaged about 
thirty. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


District of Columbia Home Economics 
Association. The annual meeting was 
held on May 17 in connection with a 
picnic supper in Rock Creek Park. 
Officers elected were: president, Dr. 
Lillian B. Storms, American Bottlers of 
Carbonated Beverages, Washington; 
vice-president, Catherine Cowsill; cor- 
responding secretary, Eleanor Enright, 
Washington Dairy Council; recording 
secretary, Esther H. Jonas; and treas- 
urer, Gertrude Cook. 


GEORGIA 


Georgia Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The tenth annual meeting was 
held in Savannah, April 19 to 20, with 
Leila Bunce presiding. The theme was 
child development and parental educa- 
tion in the home economics program, 
interesting addresses being given by 
Edna N. White, director of the Merrill 
Palmer School for Homemaking; Kath- 
erine Shaw Michael, psychologist at the 
Nursery School, Athens; and Martha 
McAlpine, specialist in child study, 
Georgia State College of Agriculture. 

The Association adopted an excellent 
outline for a general course in home 
economics for the first year high school, 
prepared by the standards committee 
under the leadership of Gussie H. Table. 
It is based on a study of the present 
status of home economics in Georgia 
accredited high schools made by Leila 
Bunce of the Fulton County High 
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Schools. This study emphasized the 
need for standardization of high school 
courses in home economics. 

The officers for the coming year are: 
president, Catherine Newton, State Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Athens; vice-presi- 
dent, Lurline Collier; secretary, Mary 
Brooks, Fulton High School, Atlanta; 
treasurer, Blanche Hamby; and coun- 
cilor, Leila Bunce. 

Of the three prizes awarded in the 
state essay contest on the subject, “The 
Relation of Cotton to My Every-Day 
Living,”’ the first prize went to Mamie 
Turetsky, Girls High School, Atlanta; 
the second, to Eva Cawley, Blythe; and 
the third to Julia Bell Malpossi, Davis- 
boro High School. In the “Greater 
Use of Cotton” campaign, the cotton 
bag contest was won by the Russell 
High School of Fulton County, and the 
cotton dress contest by Louise Hender- 
son of Eastman. 

The sight-seeing trip to Washington, 
D. C., offered by the Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad for excellence in 4-H Club 
work was won by Eline Maxwell of 
Reno. 

The work of the student clubs of 
Georgia has progressed rapidly under 
Mrs. Mary Broach, chairman of the 
advisory committee. A club bulletin 
will be published in the near future. 


ILLINOIS 


Lewis Institute. The Home Econom- 
ics Club entertained the senior girls 
of the high school clubs at the May 
meeting. 

Lemo Dennis, who teaches child care 
and home management, has resigned. 

Katherine Mayes, who received a 
master’s degree in home economics in 
June from the University of Colorado, 
has been appointed to succeed Grace 
Gordon Hood, who has resigned as head 
of the home economics department. 
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University of Chicago. During the 
spring quarter, Dr. Lydia J. Roberts 
went to Birmingham, Alabama, for the 
National Dairy Council, which is work- 
ing on a health project in one of the 
suburban schools. While in Alabama, 
she visited Auburn Polytechnic Institute 
to confer with Mrs. Helen Dumond 
Herrin who is doing research on rickets 
in children. Miss Roberts also attended 
the Conference on Research in Child 
Development, held in Toronto under the 
auspices of the National Research Coun- 
cil, and gave a paper before its nutrition 
section. 

Courses in the psychological study of 
young children will be given next year 
at the University by Dr. Mary A. M. 
Lee. 

For 1929-30, the University has 
granted fellowships in home economics 
to the following: Marie Elizabeth Dohm, 
National Red Cross; Irma Hannah 
Gross, on leave from Michigan State 
College, who also had a fellowship last 
year; Grace Gordon Hood, until 
recently head of the department of home 
economics at Lewis Institute; Martha 
S. Pittman, on leave from Kansas State 
Agricultural College; and Lucile Rey- 
nolds. 

The Graduate Home Economics Club 
under the direction of Amalia Lautz, 
chairman, has concluded the year’s 
program of teas and dinners, which 
served not only as a means for getting 
the sixty-odd graduate students ac- 
quainted with one another and the staff, 
but also provided a chance for discussing 
the work carried on by the members and 
the staff. 

At the final meeting of the Under- 
graduate Club, the members and friends 
had the privilege of hearing Frances 
Swain, director of household arts for the 
Chicago schools. 


University of Illinois. Geneva Bane 
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and Eva Turnbull of Ohio State Uni- 
versity and Lita Bane of the University 
of Wisconsin were campus visitors in 
April. 

Adeline Wood, head dietitian of the 
Mount Sinai Hospital, New York, ad- 
dressed students especially interested in 
dietetics on April 8. 

The home economics staff entertained 
the seniors in home economics at a 
breakfast on May 5. 

Dr. Isabel Bevier and Harriet Barto 
recently broadcast on the Swift and 
Company program over radio station 
WLS. Miss Bevier also spoke before 
the home economics club at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa on May 2. 

Mrs. Louise Huston of the American 
Bemberg Corporation gave an interesting 
lecture and demonstration before the 
students of the home economics de- 
partment. 

The class in special methods under 
the direction of Anna Belle Robinson 
visited the home economics departments 
at the St. Joseph, Tolono, Tuscola, and 
Arcola High Schools. 

Friends of Mrs. Bonnabelle Fullmer 
Rogers, home adviser of Macon County, 
will be sorry to learn of her recent death 
from pneumonia. 

Home economics students recently 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa are Elizabeth 
Laue, Mercedes Wittenfeld, and Janet 
Smith. 

Ruth Kellogg of the home manage- 
ment division expects to work toward 
her doctors degree at the University of 
Chicago this fall. 

Elizabeth Todd will study Teachers 
College, Columbia University, this sum- 
mer. 

Two members of the home economics 
staff who will tour Europe this sum- 
mer are Florence King and Virginia 
Weaver. 
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INDIANA 


Indiana Home Economics Association. 
The spring meeting of the Association 
held jointly with the State Supervisor’s 
Conference of Home Economics Teach- 
ers at the University of Indiana on 
April 5 and 6 was a great success. 
The program was centered around the 
theme “Personality Development,” and 
Katherine Blunt and Beulah Coon of 
the University of Chicago were speakers. 

Ball Brothers College. Mary Bee- 
man, state supervisor of home economics, 
has resigned to become head of the home 
economics department of the college. 
Miss Beeman is largely responsible for 
the high standard of the vocational 
work in the State. 

Butler University. Kathryn Jamison 
Journey is a new member of the faculty 
of the University, where she has charge 
of the textile and clothing work. 

Indiana State Teachers College. Mrs. 
Mabel R. Swain of Pendleton has ac- 
cepted a position on the home economics 
staff at the College for the spring and 
summer terms. 

Indiana University. Beginning next 
fall, Florence B. King will have charge 
of the freshman foods work at Iowa State 
College and will carry on research. 

Myrtle Anderson of the University 
staff will go abroad to study interior 
decoration this summer on a three 
months’ tour arranged by I. T. Frary 
of the Cleveland Museum and School of 
Art. 

Mrs. Edith Sapp Tudor of Wallace 
Baldwin College, Berea, Ohio, and Leona 
Bowman will teach in the University 
summer school. 

Purdue University. Dean Mary L. 
Matthews presided at the annual meet- 
ing of teachers of home economics in 
twelve Indiana colleges, normal schools, 
and universities held at the Columbia 
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Club in Indianapolis on March 23. 
The morning program consisted of 
committee reports on studies of 
certain requirements in the curricula 
of the various schools. Miss Gleason 
of Franklin College reported on “Science 
Requirements in Colleges” and Miss Sage 
of Indiana University on ‘‘Art Require- 
ments in Colleges.” The afternoon 
program dealt with junior college pro- 
grams, Miss Marshall of Earlham Col- 
lege presenting the paper, and Mary 
Beeman of the state department of 
public instruction leading the general 
discussion. 

The March issue of Design contained 
an article on “Lettering and Design with 
Pen and Ink by Freshmen in a School of 
Home Economics’ written by Edith 
Palmer, head of the department of 
applied design, and illustrated by many 
designs made by students of the Uni- 
versity. 

Hildegarde Kneeland of the United 
States Bureau of Home Economics, 
addressed a joint meeting of Omicron 
Nu and the Virginia C. Meredith Club 
while at Purdue University in March. 

Anna E. Richardson, field worker in 
child development and parental educa- 
tion, visited the nursery school of the 
school of home economics in March. 

Dr. Marguerite Mallon spoke before 
the members of the American Home 
Institute at the Ft. Wayne Women’s 
Club on April 16 on the subject “Diet in 
Disease.” 

The senior class in child care under 
the leadership of Professor Laura Partch 
made their annual inspection trip to 
Indianapolis in April, visiting a baby 
clinic, an open air school for tubercular 
children, the juvenile court, and the 
James Whitcomb Riley Memorial 


Hospital for children. 
The senior girls majoring in institution 
management accompanied by Professor 
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Edith Gamble recently made their annual 
trip to Chicago, visiting the Albert 
Pick and Company Equipment House, 
the Sprague-Warner Wholesale Grocers, 
the South Water Street fruit, vegetable, 
and meat market, and the University 
Club, the Commons, and Ida Noyes 
Refectory of the University of Chicago. 

The first unit of clothing work given 
in evening school classes by Olena 
McCain of the department of clothing 
and textiles was so well received that it 
was decided to give a second unit of six 
lessons. 

The art and clothing classes have been 
availing themselves of opportunities 
offered by the County Historical and 
Art Museums. Mrs. Morrison, an en- 
thusiastic member of the association, 
has given delightful talks on foreign 
textiles, which she illustrated by her 
large collection of beautiful fabrics, 
allowing the students to handle them 
and learn their characteristic feel. Mrs. 
Morrison has also loaned and given many 
articles for use in the school’s labora- 
tories. Among the loans were two 
valuable Japanese costumes, one an 
Ainu man’s costume made from fiber of 
the elm tree and appliqued with cotton 
material, and another a Japanese 
woman’s complete costume consisting of 
two kimonos, obi, and sandals 

The annual meeting of the Indiana 
branch of the American Association of 
University Women was held in the home 
economics building May 3 and 4. 

The annual +H Club Round-Up was 
held at the University May 7 to 11. 

Indiana’s quota of eight home demon- 
stration agents, made possible by the 
Capper-Ketcham funds, was completed 
by the appointment of Catherine Mavity 
for Rush County, Bertha Cochran for 
Clark County, and Mildred Kroeger for 
Randolph County. 

Recently the advisory board for the 
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Indiana State Fair School for Girls met 
and made plans for the school to be held 
in September. Efforts are being made to 
have one girl enrolled from each of the 
ninety-two counties. Mrs. Lawrence 
Vannice will be in charge, and other 
members on the advisory board are 
Lela Gaddis, state leader of home dem- 
onstration work, and Mrs. Lawrence 
Foster. 

The foods and nutrition section of 
the State Teachers Association, of which 
Amy Bloye is chairman, has a committee 
working on the nutrition part of a new 
health education course required of all 
high school pupils, both boys and girls. 
They expect to have the course ready 
for use in the fall. 

Emma Page of Evansville, Lora 
Lewis of Terre Haute, and Geraldine 
Hadley, head of home economics work 
in the Indianapolis schools, will study 
with Dr. Andrews’ group in England 
this summer. Later Miss Hadley will 
join Agnes Tilson of the Merrill Palmer 
School and Jessie Caplin of Minneapolis 
to attend the World Federation of 
Education at Geneva and the New 
Education Fellowship Conference at 
Elsinore, Denmark. 

Edith Ader, assistant in the Green- 
castle High School, will take the head- 
ship left vacant by the resignation of 
Hazel Arbuckle. The new assistant is 
Martha Smith, who has been teaching at 
Shelburn. 

Alice Crosson, Lafayette, began work 
the first of May with the Indianapolis 
Star where she has charge of the home 
economics department and its column 
in the paper; she is also to give a series 
of talks and demonstrations in the city 
theaters. 

Ellen Hollenback, Muncie, will return 
to Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, for the summer. 

At the spring meeting, the Ellen H. 


Richards Fund Committee reported that 
Indiana had gone over the top. The 
quota for the state was $775 and the 
amount received was in excess of $800. 
This fund has been raised through the 
efforts of the teacher groups in the 
various cities and through the interest 
of the student clubs. 


IOWA 


Iowa State College. At the sugges- 
tion of the State Board of Education, 
the institutional administration depart- 
ment is making a survey of the organiza- 
tion and operation of the dietary depart- 
ments in the School for the Deaf and the 
School for the Blind, state institutions 
with high standards and a generous 
budget allowance. As a result of the 
study, which is being made by Lenore 
M. Sullivan, a graduate student, it is 
expected that either existing methods 
will be approved or constructive sug- 
gestions will be offered for improvement. 

Alice M. Burgoin is continuing work 
begun in 1927 on the carving and shrink- 
age waste in meats and intended to sup- 
plement similar studies elsewhere. She 
is using typical institutional equipment 
in the kitchen of the new Memorial 
Union, is following common institutional 
practices, and is working with rib, rump, 
and round roasts of beef. Though the 
methods used are very carefully con- 
trolled, they can be readily translated 
into terms understood by the average 
institutional cook if they prove of value. 

A Better Homes project of practical 
benefit to both home economics students 
and Ames merchants extended over the 
week of May 5. The complete furnish- 
ings for a seven-room brick-veneer house 
of English type were planned and 
selected by the classes in interior house 
design and household administration 
from the stocks of local merchants who 
loaned the materials. The house was 
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visited by three thousand interested 
people; students and club women of 
Ames acted as hostesses. 

Katherine Cranor, professor of tex- 
tiles and clothing, is in Europe this 
summer. She plans to spend a month 
studying the home economics schools of 
Czechoslovakia, attend the two inter- 
national educational conferences at 
Geneva and the one in Denmark, and 
visit various European research centers, 
industries, and schools where problems 
of textiles and clothing are being in- 
vestigated. 

The program of the third annual gas 
and electrical equipment short course 
held by the household equipment de- 
partment, May 27 to June 1, was planned 
to furnish the latest and most reliable 
information on equipment problems such 
as any homemaker meets, and to give 
opportunity for the actual use of equip- 
ment. Instruction was given by mem- 
bers of the household equipment depart- 
ment and other departments in the 
division of home economics, members of 
the engineering departments, and repre- 
sentatives from public utilities and com- 
mercial companies. 

University of Iowa. At the summer 
session, Elizabeth Shannon of the Mary- 
land Art Institute will have charge of 
special courses in textile design; Helen 
Judy, who has just completed her work 
for the degree of doctor of philosophy at 
Columbia University, will offer a course 
in social and economic problems; and 
Dr. Lois Hayden Meek will give a course 
in child development and parent educa- 
tion at the child welfare research station. 

The third annual Conference on Child 
Development and Parent Education, 
June 18-20, brought many well-known 
speakers to the campus; among them, 
Dr. Blatz of Toronto, Dr. Gruenberg of 
New York, and Dr. Max Seeham of the 
University of Minnesota. 


The staff of the home economics 
department have cooperated with the 
child welfare research station, the de- 
partment of physical education for 
women, the school of religion, and the 
station for character education in a 
series of radio talks over WSUI, the 
University station, on subjects related 
to the home and family. 

During the first Better Homes Week 
in Iowa City in April, the staff assisted 
in the afternoon programs with lectures 
and demonstrations. 

At the request of the department of 
physical education for women, an elemen- 
tary course in nutrition was offered by 
the home economics department this 
year for the first time. It is required of 
every girl majoring in physical education 
and promises to give a valuable contact 
between the two departments. 

Three of the staff, Frances Zuill, 
Alice Bridham, and Mary Goodykoontz, 
will spend part of the summer in Europe. 

The Home Economics Club has com- 
pleted a successful year and is proud to 
be sending two delegates, Helen Hanson 
and Katherine Gallagher, the newly 
elected president and vice-president, to 
the Boston meeting of the American 
Home Economics Association. 

Mary B. Swope expects to be married 
this summer and to live in California. 

Des Moines. The home economics 
exhibit held in connection with the All 
School Exhibit at the Shrine Temple, 
May 21-25, was planned to show how the 
work helped in the problems of daily 
living. In the foods section, girls worked 
each day in unit kitchens similar to their 
own laboratories, demonstrating the 
preparation of well-chosen meals. To 
show how the school lunch functions, 
bulletins were displayed showing menus 
and cost of foods served in the various 
schools. Charts showed examples of 
good and bad selection and the total 
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amounts of butter, eggs, milk, vege- 

tables, and fruits used in all lunch rooms 

of the school system for a given period. 

Laboratory classes in clothing and re- 

lated art were also doing work that ex- 

emplified the aims of those departments. 
KANSAS 

Kansas State Agricultural College. 
Grace Henderson, for the past year 
county demonstration agent in Riley 
County, has resigned to join the 
extension division of Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College; she will do research 
work in home economics extension 
methods after studying at Wisconsin 
University during the summer. 

Beulah Shockey, who has held the 
Montgomery Ward and Company’s 
fellowship this year, is studying the 
coloring of the individual and its relation 
to clothing. 

The following graduate students in the 
department of foods economics and 
nutrition have received appointments for 
next year: Lila Canavan to teach foods 
and have charge of teacher training at 
the University of Utah; Gladys Boehm 
to be assistant in the food economics and 
nutrition department of the College; 
Ruth Esther Williams to take training 
as a student dietitian in the Cottage 
Hospital in Santa Barbara, California. 

Mrs. Bessie Brooks West, head of the 
department of institutional economics, 
is to give a lecture course in institutional 
economics at the Columbia University 
summer school. 

Florence Harris, graduate assistant in 
institutional economics, has been carry- 
ing out a dietary and economic study 
with children in an orphan’s home. 

Sarah Morris, instructor in the in- 
stitutional economics department, has 
accepted a position on the faculty of the 
San Jose State Teachers College, San 
Jose, California. 
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Helen Cobb, a graduate assistant in 
clothing and textiles, is continuing her 
research on the effect of wool clothing 
on basal metabolism. She will be at 
Ward-Belmont School at Nashville, 
Tennessee, next year. 

Frances M. Backstrom, a graduate 
assistant in clothing and textiles, is 
working on the problem of the reorgani- 
zation of clothing and textile subject 
matter in introductory courses, the 
reorganization being based on college 
girl’s needs and interests. 

The 35 graduate home economics 
students gave a picnic May 8, for mem- 
bers of the home economics faculty. 

The following were elected to Omicron 
Nu and initiated at the home of Amy 
Kelly, on May 13; Graduate students, 
Margaret Brenner, Beulah Shockey, and 
Ruth Esther Williams; seniors, Grace 
Walrod, Mary Norman, Winifred Nach- 
trieb, Ina Davidson, Thelma Mall, and 
Katherine Cappell; juniors, Mrs. Vivian 
Abell, Junieta Harbes, Myrtle Horne, 
Margaret Greep, and Louise Reed. 

Kansas State Teachers College. Jose- 
phine A. Marshall and Carrie B. Green 
attended the conference of the north 
central region of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education in Chicago on 
March 25 to 28 and also the child 
development conference at Manhattan, 
April 18 and 19. 

A conference of the home economics 
teachers in the public schools in south- 
eastern Kansas was held at the College, 
April 3. A report of the Kansas Home 
Economics Association meeting held at 
Topeka on March 15 and 16 was given 
at that time. The meeting was followed 
by a dinner served by the institutional 
cookery class. 

On March 21 and 22 the home eco- 
nomics department sponsored an _ in- 
teresting and valuable exhibit of oriental 
textiles, including a wide selection of 
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Javanese batiks used in the native 
costume; Chinese embroideries ex- 
quisitely designed for skirts and hang- 
ings; Japanese tapestries; and Indian 
and Persian prints. This exhibit was 
made possible by the courtesy of Mrs. 
Guy Potter Benton of Minneapolis. 

The annual tri-state scholarship con- 
test for high school students was held 
at the College, on April 27. The home 
economics awards were for a school or 
afternoon dress and an objective test in 
clothing, and for a nutrition problem 
carried on by the girl in her home and 
an objective test in foods. Three prizes 
were given in each contest, a scholarship 
to cover a year’s tuition, and gold and 
silver medals. The contest closed with 
a fashion show, which was planned and 
carried out by a student committee 
and which gave teachers an opportunity 
to compare the outward result of their 
work with that of others. 

Dr. Margaret Justin, president of the 
American Home Economics Association 
and dean of the department of home 
economics of Kansas State Agricultural 
College, has been elected to national 
honorary membership in Phi Upsilon 
Omicron. Eta Chapter, at Kansas 
State Teachers College, had the honor 
of initiating Dr. Justin, on May 5. A 
tea in her honor was given by the girls 
of the home management house to the 
students on that afternoon. 

Student Clubs. The home economics 
club of the Senior High School, Parsons, 
Kansas with a membership of twenty 
girls, has affiliated with the Kansas and 
American Home Economics Associations. 
The girls are now the proud possessors of 
club pins for which each had to make 50 
out of a possible 70 points by taking part 
on a program; making candy; writing 
songs or yells; making posters; serving 
as chairmen of committees; entertaining 
the club; receiving grades of “‘A” or 
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“B;” holding office; or being regular in 
attendance. To earn money for the 
club’s work, the members gave a 
Christmas play for which the admission 
was 5¢ and which brought in about $12; 
they also sold candy in the cafeteria. 

Lyon County, of which Emporia is 
the county seat, has just made appro- 
priation for a home demonstration agent, 
bringing the number of home demon- 
stration agents in Kansas up to 27, 
Gertrude Allen, formerly home eco- 
nomics teacher at Ely, Minnesota, has 
been appointed to the position. 


LOUISIANA 


Louisiana High Schools. The cotton 
dress contest for the purpose of 
simplifying school and graduation cloth- 
ing and for extending the uses of cotton 
ended with the contest held in Baton 
Rouge at the time of the state high school 
rally. Awards were made in the follow- 
ing order: for graduation costumes Zoe 
Bougard, Chesley B. Day, Claudia 
DeGuerce, Mary Monk, Mary E. Nash; 
for cotton school dresses, Ethma David, 
Gertrude Monsman, Willie M. Sledge, 
Hazel Dupuy. 

Hazel Grimm, assistant state super- 
visor of home economics, and John Coxe 
of the State Department of Education 
were married on March 29. 

Extension Service. Ellen LeNoir, 
state home demonstration agent, has 
appointed county agents as follows: 
Tinye Spencer, Caliborne; Bertha Brown, 
East Baton Rouge; Mildred McBride, 
Vernon; Mary Grey Burks, Ouachita; 
Ethel Atkinson, Acadia; Norma Stewart, 
Rapides; and Lettie Van Landingham, 
Caddo. 

Iris Davenport, state clothing special- 
ist, was the guest of the Mississippi 
Home Economics Association at its 
meeting in Jackson. The theme of the 
convention was art in every day life, 
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and Miss Davenport spoke on “The 
Art of Dressing Well.” 

More than 1,500 dresses are being 
made in the state house-dress contest 
carried on under the supervision of the 
state clothing specialist. The club and 
parish contests were held in May and 
the final contest will take place at the 
adult short course at the University 
in August. 


MAINE 


Maine Home Economics Association. 
About 70 members attended the annual 
meeting of the Association at Augusta 
on May 18. At the morning meeting, 
a report was presented by the student 
club representative, Laura Chase, and 
there were discussions of “Clothing the 
Preschool Child” by Rena Campbell, 
home economics instructor, University 
of Maine, and of the “Use of Electricity 
in the Home” by Eloise Davison, 
National Electric Light Association, New 
York. Luncheon was served at the 
Augusta House. Speakers on the after- 
noon program were: Grace Dimelow 
of the Butterick Company; Harriet 
Clark of Nasson Institute, and Charles 
Penny of the Murphy Fur Company, 
Lewiston. 

Farmington State Normal School. The 
seniors in the four-year home economics 
department devoted the week of April 
15 to observing and assisting teachers of 
home economics in the public schools of 
the state. 

University of Maine. Summer school 
work in home economics is being offered 
at the University for three groups: 
teachers who have less than four years’ 
training and are working toward a 
bachelor’s degree; teachers with a bach- 
elor’s degree who are interested ina 
master’s degree; and arts and science 
students who desire electives. The 
group of courses for teachers consists of 
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one in home economics methods and 
one in family and community problems 
taught by Mildred Sipp of the New 
York State College for Teachers at 
Buffalo and a course in advanced cloth- 
ing taught by Nellie Gard of Connecticut 
State Agricultural College. 

Rena Campbell of the home economics 
staff spent the first semester of this year 
at the Merrill Palmer School, collecting 
material for her thesis on the relation of 
childrens’ clothing to their activity. 

Extension Service. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Linekin Friend has resigned as home 
demonstration agent in Somerset County 
and is succeeded by Doris E. Urquhart. 
Nettie H. Simmons has resigned as home 
demonstration agent in Knox-Lincoln 
counties. Effie H. Bradeen, home dem- 
onstration agent in Osford County was 
married on June 16 to Donald Ridley at 
her home in‘ South Paris and is to live 
in South Paris. 

Significant of progress was the two-day 
conference of county clothing project 
leaders held during Farm and Home 
Week in March. Together with the 
state leader and clothing specialist, 
fourteen women representing every 
county organization in the state dis- 
cussed the needs of their counties and 
their responsibilities as leaders. Three 
features of the Home Week program 
were of especial interest to this group: 
the style show given by Mrs. Catherine 
Griebel, stylist and former clothing 
specialist in New Jersey; Miss Camp- 
bell’s discussion of children’s clothing; 
and the demonstration of the making and 
use of the foundation pattern by Mrs. 
Friend and Miss Masse. 

A new feature of the week was Club 
Federation Day, which included a special 
morning homemaking program with a 
report of the years achievements of the 
federated clubs of the state and sug- 
gestions for programs and activities from 
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the state supervisor of home economics, 
and a general session in the afternoon. 
Other popular features on the program 
were:a unit on foods, using the new Rose 
share method for presenting food values, 
by Dr. Sweetman, Miss Wood, Miss 
Welch, Miss Farrington; a talk on selec- 
tion and use of electrical equipment by 
Miss Redfield; on small kitchen equip- 
ment by Miss Cobb; and on time- 
saving meals by Miss Bradford. The 
increase in the professional attitude of 
homemakers toward their work was 
very noticeable in the interest of the 
audiences, for which over four hundred 
women were registered. 

Portland. The home economics de- 
partment of the Portland public schools, 
in cooperation with the leading depart- 
ment stores of the city, observed 
National Sewing Week by having ex- 
hibits of school work in the windows of 
five stores. In two of the store windows, 
girls gave demonstrations of sewing, 
while at the other stores style shows 
were conducted, the pupils wearing the 
spring costumes they had just made. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Massachusetts Home _ Economics 
Association. At the annual meeting 
in Worcester, April 13 the following 
officers were elected: president, Svea 
Boson, Worcester; first vice-president, 
Annette T. Herr; second vice-president, 
Lucile G. French; secretary, Anna L. 
Wilcox, Worcester; treasurer, Ruth C. 
Cowles; councilor, Hazel Ross; alternate 
councilor, Anna Solon; director from 
New England Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, Ruth A. Chalmers. 

The first meeting of the new officers 
was held in Worcester on May 18 to 
appoint the chairmen of the standing 
committees. The officers were guests 


of the school at a luncheon served by the 
catering department. 
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MICHIGAN 


Central State Teachers College. The 
textiles class with their instructor, Miss 
Robinson, visited the mills of the Belding 
Silk Company during the winter. Films 
from that company and also from the 
Singer Sewing Machine Company were 
shown at meetings of the home economics 
club which were open to the whole 
student body. 

Work in a home management house 
has been given for the first time at Cen- 
tral, the home of a member of the 
advanced home management class being 
used while her parents were on a trip 
to California. Fourth-year students in 
home economics with their instructor, 
Miss Hague, made up “the family.” 

Among the projects taken up in the 
advanced class in child care were assisting 
the school nurse in administering the 
toxin-anti-toxin to the training-school 
children inastate-wide campaign against 
diphtheria and preparing publicity for 
May Day—Child Health Day. Mem- 
bers of the class were recently invited to 
a meeting and tea of the city child 
study club when a local physician dis- 
cussed “Disease Prevention in Children.” 

The members of the freshman class, 
instead of choosing individual problems 
in sewing have made up the linens for the 
department dining room; tablecloths 
and napkins have been hemmed and an 
Italian hemstitched luncheon set and 
buffet scarf have been finished. 

College of the City of Detroit. The 
bachelor of science degree in home 
economics was granted on June 13 to 
the fourth class graduating from this 
department. Through affiliation with 
the Merrill-Palmer School, students es- 
pecially interested in nursery school work 
may take courses in that institution 
during their senior year. Since the 
teacher-training field is so well covered 
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at other institutions in the state, the 
college gives a general course, placing 
emphasis upon training for homemaking 
and professional openings in the home 
economics field. During the freshman 
year a survey course is given which aims 
to acquaint the students with the num- 
erous fields of work open to home 
economics trained women and which 
includes lectures by local women, suc- 
cessful in various fields of home 
economics. 

The student club has done catering to 
provide funds for sending two repre- 
sentatives to the Boston meeting of the 
American Home Economics Association 
in July. This has included serving 
formal dinners in the homes of faculty 
members, preparing and serving refresh- 
ments for matinee dances and informal 
teas of the faculty clubs and for the boys 
Matio or freshman smoker at which 1200 
sandwiches were required. At Des 
Moines, the largest student club repre- 
sentation from any one college was that 
from “Detroit City.” 

Michigan State College. About 75 
hotel owners of Michigan came to the 
college for a three-day hotel training short 
course given at the suggestion of the 
Michigan Hotel Association. The fol- 
lowing members of the home economics 
department were on the program: Dr. 
Marie Dye, who discussed “The New 
in Nutrition;” Julia Tear, ‘Factors 
Determining the Durability of Towels, 
Linens, and Blankets;’” and Elizabeth 
Bemis, “Vegetable Selection and Prep- 
aration.” Following her talk Miss 
Bemis served a demonstration luncheon 
using many kinds of vegetables prepared 
in a variety of ways. Miss Bemis also 


served a banquet to the group in the 
College Commons. 

Extension Service. Achievement days 
in the 53 counties with home economics 
extension projects were held during 
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April, May, and June. Among the 
speakers at these occasions were Dr. 
Caroline Hedger of the Elizabeth Mc- 
Cormick Memorial Fund, Chicago, Pro- 
fessor S. P. Waldo, of the English depart- 
ment, Director R. J. Baldwin of the 
extension division, Mrs. Louise H. Camp- 
bell, state home demonstration leader, 
Mrs. Lydia Ann Lynde, child develop- 
ment specialist, and other members of the 
staff. 

Esther Lott, a graduate of Michigan 
State College, has succeeded Mrs. Ruth 
D. Morley as home demonstration agent 
in Ottowa County. Mrs. Morley has 
gone to Massachusetts as child training 
specialist. 

The home management truck with its 
model kitchen will tour northeastern 
Michigan during the summer under the 
direction of Edna V. Smith and members 
of the agricultural engineering depart- 
ment. Evelyn Turner will demonstrate 
selection and care of electrical equipment 
for the home on a similar truck in the 
southern part of the state. 

Oceana County women are enthusias- 
tic over a summer camp held the first 
week in June under the direction of Mary 
Seekell, home demonstration agent. 

More than a thousand Upper Pen- 


* insula women recently attended nutrition 


meetings in four counties. Margaret 
Harris, assistant state leader, and 
Alberta Bates, home demonstration 
agent, arranged the meetings and Flor- 
ence Becker, nutrition specialist, spoke 
and gave food demonstrations. Miss 
Becker found that one-third of the 
people scored about 70 per cent on their 
food habits and one-half scored above 
60 per cent; the goal is an average of 
85 per cent. In addition to meetings 
with organized extension groups, there 
were talks given at the tuberculosis 
sanitarium near Marquette to the home 
economics teachers in Marquette, to a 
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group of junior and senior high school 
students, and to the normal school 
students at Escanaba. 

Detroit. The Detroit Home Eco- 
nomics Association has closed a successful 
vear with a membership exceeding two 
hundred and activities which have 
proved beneficial in many ways. Fea- 
tures of regular meetings included a trip 
through the Ford Hospital, a spring 
fashion show at Hudson’s, a travelogue 
by Mr. Potter, and a talk on modern art 
in reference to house decoration by Miss 
Decon. In November, the club spon- 
spored a bridge party at the Masonic 
Temple, and before the Christmas holi- 
days published a cook book which met 
with such a demand that a second lot of 
five hundred was printed. A dinner at 
the Masonic Temple, combining fun and 
entertainment, closed the year’s work. 

The clothing classes in the Detroit 
schools contributed much time and effort 
in making clothing for the Junior Red 
Cross during the first semester and for the 
Needlework Guild during the second 
semester. 

At Southwestern High School, during 
the first semester, a class of 24 boys took 
camp cooking. They served two lunch- 
eons to members of the faculty in the 
Mess Hall and also served several groups 
of visitors. Sergeant Yeager of the 
R. O. T. C., who conducts a large boy’s 
camp in Northern Michigan, gave an 
interesting talk on various features of 
camp life. 

Flint. In the Flint high schools each 
student must elect some item from the 
“activity” program under student organ- 
ization with teacher advisors and carry- 
ing credit toward graduation. During 
the sophomore year the program includes 
a series of discussions which cover con- 
duct and etiquette for all occasions. In 
the junior and senior years the activity 
classes are divided into groups such as 
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service, chorus, stage-craft, dramatics, 
publicity groups, each student electing 
according to his special interests. One 
service group, in costuming and serving, 
is distinctly a home economics activity; 
the work consists mainly in making 
costumes and serving banquets. The 
students in this group have the care of 
all costumes used in the school for plays, 
operas, and festivals, making and re- 
modelling the costumes, seeing that they 
are properly stored. They also make a 
special study of table decoration and 
service for larger groups, and serve 
luncheons, dinners, and banquets for 
faculty and student organizations. 
Through this “activity work” girls who 
do not elect home economics as a subject 
have valuable contacts with the home 
economics teachers and with the aims of 
the department as related to character 
training and social development. Some- 
times they are attracted to the depart- 
ment and later elect home economics. 
Grand Rapids. In place of holding 
its regular April dinner meeting, the 
home economics club accepted an invita- 
tion which the Grand Rapids Women’s 
City Club extended to all home econo- 
mists of the city and county to a lecture by 
Mrs. Anna Lelor Burdick, federal agent 
for industrial education. Dinner was 
served at the close of the lecture. 
Lansing. At the beginning of the 
current school year the supervisor and 
teachers of home economics in Lansing 
began a campaign for increasing enroll- 
ment in elective home economics courses, 
especially in the advanced senior high 
school classes. The students held meet- 
ings of an informal and social nature, 
where girls already taking the subject 
told prospective students about the work. 
The teachers issued an attractive illus- 
trated booklet describing the home 
economics curriculum and pointing out 
some of the very real advantages to be 
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gained by following it. Local news- 
papers carried items of interest to the 
public as well as to the students. As a 
result, enrollment in the senior high 
schools for the fall of 1929 was 79 per cent 
greater than for 1928. It is expected 
that next September 21.8 per cent of the 
1,150 students enrolled in all subjects in 
the two senior high schools will be taking 
work in home economics whereas two 
years ago the figure was 16 per cent. 

All the junior and senior high school 
household arts classes in Lansing 
observed National Sewing Week in 
cooperation with one of the local depart- 
ment stores. The main attraction was a 
sewing meet at the store on the afternoon 
of April 19 when there were contests in 
various types of sewing for the various 
classes. About 25 girls entered the meet 
and a prize of credit for trade was 
awarded in each class, besides a flower 
favor for every contestant. The con- 
testants were not limited in time, but in 
the judging speed was scored twenty 
per cent, with workmanship counting 
for the remaining eighty per cent. 


MINNESOTA 


Minnesota State Home Economics 
Association. The last regular meeting 
of the year was the annual business meet- 
ing with election of officers on May 23, 
and was followed by a picnic at the Uni- 
versity Farm. 

University of Minnesota. The Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association spon- 
sored a conference at University Farm 
April 1 and 2, which was attended by 
heads of home economics departments of 
colleges in Wisconsin and Minnesota. 
Anna E. Richardson, field worker in 
child development and parental educa- 
tion, was in charge of the discussions, 
which dealt with problems of pre-parental 
education and ways and means of mak- 
ing the home economics courses contrib- 
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ute toward preparing girls for this re- 
sponsibility of homemaking. 

About eighty high school teachers at- 
tended the annual spring conference at- 
University Farm on March 28. Helen 
Diamond of the University High School 
staff and Anne Carmichael, a graduate 
student, gave a report of a survey of the 
activities and interests of Minnesota high 
school girls which is being made under 
the supervision of the state supervisor, 
Aura L. Keever, to be used in revising 
the high school syllabus. Two home- 
makers, Mrs. Spencer Cleland and Mrs. 
Martin Ernst, discussed ““The Home as a 
Laboratory for the Teaching of Home- 
making.” The demonstration of several 
methods of teaching with which the divi- 
sion of home economics have been ex- 
perimenting this year was a part of the 
program particularly well received by the 
visiting teachers. Miss McNeal dis- 
cussed “Possibilities in Illustrative Ma- 
terial,” and a particularly good exhibit of 
illustrative material was on display. 
Miss Hadley discussed the adult educa- 
tion program in Minnesota. 

The active chapters of Phi U and 
Omicron Nu and the College Home 
Economics Association sponsored a fash- 
ion fabric show in cooperation with the 
Marshall Field Company of Chicago in 
the Fireplace Room at University Farm 
during April. Three hundred or more 
guests, faculty members, and students 
were in attendance, the largest attend- 
ance at any meeting arranged by a pro- 
fessioual organization this year. Home 
economics girls acted as models and Miss 
Miller, a former home economics teacher, 
explained details concerning the fabrics 
used. The latter were featured more 
than the designs, which were attractive 
ones taken from current commercial 
patterns. 

Omicron Nu, Rho Chapter, gave a re- 
cognition banquet in May to honor girls 
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in the freshman and sophomore years. 
The Chapter plans to make this an 
annual affair. 

The College Home Economics Associa- 
tion has been raising money for the Ellen 
H. Richards Fund. They have had a 
series of Sun Lite dances and a benefit 
dance following the Y. M. C. A. Vodvil. 

Miss McNeal sailed June 29 from New 
York for a tour of Europe during which 
she will attend the World Federation of 
Education Associations at Geneva as a 
delegate of the National Education 
Association and the Adult Education 
Conference at Cambridge, England, 
August 22 to 29. After her return to 
New York in September, she will spend 
her sabbatical year studying at Colum- 
bia University in the field of college 
administration and college teaching prob- 
lems. Her sister, Mrs. Nancy McNeal 
Roman, professor of home economics at 
Cornell University, will travel with her. 

During Miss McNeal’s absence, Pau- 
lena Nickell will be chairman of the com- 
mittee for home economics at the Uni- 
versity, where she will also continue her 
study for a doctorate in economics. 

Caroline B. Little of the home eco- 
nomics staff gave a talk on silk in April to 
a group of women at the Home Bureau 
in Duluth. 

An interesting recent guest at the 
University Farm Campus was Elsa 
Dyrrsen of Sweden, principal of a normal 
training school for girls, who is in the 
United States to study the methods used 
in our teacher-training colleges and home 
economics and agricultural schools. 

Amy P. Morse of the home economics 
staff, who is on sabbatical leave, sailed 
February 7 for a Mediterranean cruise 
and is now in Berlin studying art for 
two months. 

Mrs. Belle Fish has been appointed 
child development specialist on the home 
demonstration staff. She is considered 
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especially qualified for this position since 
she is herself the mother of five children. 

Mrs. Aagot Hendrickson Madsen of 
St. Paul assisted in the textiles and cloth- 
ing section at University Farm with part- 
time teaching during the spring quarter. 

Hazel Thomas, this year assistant in 
the foods section, is to be instructor in 
foods at the North Dakota Agricultural 
College next year. 

Among those seniors who have already 
made plans for next year are: Gertrude 
Anthonisen and Adeline Fahning who 
will teach at Lamberton and Ceylon, 
Minnesota, respectively; Lois Trott and 
Ethel Heaberlin who will continue their 
training in dietetics work at the Univer- 
sity Hospital; and Marion Hodges who 
will continue hers at Ancker Hospital, 
St. Paul. 

Mary Shipman, recently dietitian at 
Corning Hospital, Corning, New York, 
has returned to the campus as assistant 
in the cafeteria and dining hall to take 
the place of Miss Stephens, who is in 
Europe. 

Laura Gerber has joined the extension 
staff as a 4-H club leader for the five 
summer months. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Mississippi Home Economics Associa- 
tion. At the annual meeting in Jackson 
April 10, 11, and 12, the feature of the 
teachers sectional meeting was an ad- 
dress on “Home Project Work as Ob- 
served in Different States” by See Rice 
of Nashville, Tennessee. 

The extension section featured the art 
of dressing well, which Iris Davenport 
of the Louisiana extension division pre- 
sented from the standpoint of a specialist 
and Mrs. Magda Barry of the Maison 
Blanche Company in New Orleans from 
the standpoint of the wearer. Anne 
Jordan of the Mississippi extension 
service led a discussion from the buyer 
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standpoint, in which J. D. Elliot from 
Kennington’s Department Store and 
Rene Mathis of the Emporium took 
part. 

The institutional section convened for 
a banquet on April 11 at which Dr. Felix 
Underwood of the Mississippi Health De- 
partment discussed “Building Health 
Through the Institutional Dining Room” 
and seven representatives of different 
clubs in the section discussed “‘My Job.” 
Dorothy Dickens, chairman of this sec- 
tion, presented very concisely “The Value 
of Training to the Institutional Worker.” 

Mrs. Ellen S. Woodward, Mississippi 
chairman of Better Homes in America, 
addressed the homemakers group. 

The student club section attempted 
through a series of talks to develop the 
possibilities for the evaluation of student 
club activities. 

The following officers were elected: 
May Haddon, Belhaven College, Jack- 
son, president; Sophie Payne Alston, 
vice-president; Mrs. Emma Lindsey, 
County Court House, Jackson, secretary; 
Elaine Massey, treasurer; and Mary E. 
Doney, councillor. 

Mississippi State College for Women. 
The department of home economics ob- 
served Better Homes Week with a pro- 
gram of music and reading. On the day 
designated as College Day, the practice 
house was thown open to inspection. 
The upper ftoors had been redecorated by 


the girls with special attention to color 
schemes and keeping down cost. 

Mrs. Agnes E. Fillerand Mary Wilson 
were among the faculty members who 
attended the Southern Vocational Con- 
ference. 

Despite the weather conditions, work 
on the new home economics building and 
practice house has made rapid prog- 
ress. All the frame work is about 
finished, and the work on the interior 
will begin soon. 

At a recent meeting of the Home 
Economics Club the following officers 
were elected: president, Rivers Christian; 
vice-president, Betty Blanks; secretary- 
treasurer, Mary Brice; business manager, 
Elizabeth Murff. 


MONTANA 


Extension Service. The Montana ex- 
tension service will again hold a series of 
12 women’s vacation camps during July 
and August. 

Vangel Russell has resigned as assistant 
state leader of boys and girls clubs and 
was married on May 4 to Dean James 
of the college of agriculture of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

The second annual conference for 
vocational teachers will be held at Boze- 
man August 27 to 29. At that time 
Maude Williamson of the Colorado 
State Agricultural College will give work 
on the problem solving method. 
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